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Transmission Developments 
Feature London Motor Show 


Flexible engine mountings give four-cylinder 


engines new popularity — Independent wheel 


suspension favored by but few makers— Body 


designers seek reduced wind resistance 


and many new features ap- 

plied to chassis and bodywork 
at the Olympia passenger car show 
in progress at the moment of writ- 
ing, but a subject that gains more 
interest and gives rise to more 
argument than any other relates to 
transmission developments, accom- 
plished and pending. 

A year ago there were compara- 
tively few cars at Olympia with any 
special means whereby gear-shift- 
ing was facilitated. Today there 
is hardly a car of British origin 
that has not something of this na- 
ture. From the Baby Austin and 
the Morris Minor to the 40-50 hp. 
Rolls Royce, cars of all sizes and 
prices have one or other, or two, of 


| ams are many new models 








By M. W. Bourdon 


London Correspondent, 
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the most prevalent arrangements, 
i.e., free-wheel, synchromesh trans- 
mission and preselective gears as 
standard equipment, and almost 
without exception four speeds are 
provided. 

Austin, Morris, Standard, Alvis, 
Humber, Hillman and Wolseley 
have synchromesh for the first time, 
on all models in most cases; only 
Rolls Royce and Sunbeam had it 
last year. Morris, Standard, Hum- 


ber, Hillman and Wolseley have a 
free-wheel as well as synchromesh 
on the majority of models. Last 





year only Rover and Wolseley fitted 
a free-wheel, alone, on some models ; 
this year it is provided on all Sing- 
ers, Triumphs and Rovers, one 
Humber and one Hillman as the 
sole means of making gear-shifting 
easier. Armstrong Siddeley, pi- 
oneer six years ago of the pre- 
selective (Wilson) transmission 
continues to use this; so does Daim- 
ler, Lanchester and B.S.A.—though 
these three again have the Daimler 
fluid flywheel as well—while the 
Wilson transmission is standard 
equipment on nearly a dozen other 
makes with some or all models. 
Riley has it with a centrifugally 
operated plate clutch and M.G. with 
a pedal-operated clutch. 

The foregoing was sufficient to 








Spare wheels are carried in compartments in the 
rear doors of the Crossley rear-engined job 
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Three-quarter rear view of the 
Crossley rear-engined chassis. All 
wheels are 


independently 
sprung 


Upper right— Close-up of 

front of Crossley rear-en- 

gined car showing wheel 
mounting 


Left—The rubber insulated 
front engine support is a 
feature of a new Sunbeam 
four-cylinder 
chassis has front wheels 
sprung independently 





model. This 














bring transmission developments to 
the forefront before the show opened; 
but on the opening day Austin raised 
the subject sky-high by announcing 
that he had decided to offer a version 
of the Hayes automatic infinitely va- 
riable transmission as an option on 
the Sixteen Six. For the present the 
extra charge for this will be £40—al- 
most a prohibitive figure, represent- 
ing roughly 12 per cent of the price 
of the complete car with synchromesh 
transmission. But doubtless if and 
when the Hayes transmission is made 
standard equipment its manufactur- 
ing cost will be little if any more than 
that of the synchromesh type. Austin 
has been testing and experimenting 
with this transmission for a long 
while past, and has formed a high 
opinion of it; so have his engineers, 
while the present writer, after road 
experience with it, considers that 
from this standpoint it puts in the 
shade other transmission systems at 
present available. 

There is no example of allhydraulic 
transmissions at Olympia. Reports 
from well-informed quarters indicate 
that considerable progress has been 
made in raising the efficiency of this 
system, so that the time is all but ripe 
for its use without a gearbox, except 
for reversing. Leyland will offer it 
on buses at the forthcoming Truck 
Show. 

Reverting to synchromesh, the only 
three-speed version among British 
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cars is on the Light Six Vauxhall in- 
troduced in June last. On a new Big 
Six of this make a four-speed synchro- 
mesh transmission is fitted, but this, 
as with nearly all others, has syn- 
chromesh clutches for the third and 
high gears only. Standard is alone 
in fitting a four-speed gearset with 
synchromesh on second, third and 
high, while Alvis is unique in provid- 
ing an all-synchromesh and all-silent 
four-speed transmission on one model. 
Several makers have made three si- 
lent speeds either with or without 
synchromesh. 

As mentioned, Riley has a centrifu- 
gal clutch with a pre-selective trans- 
mission, though on the largest model 
this is an option alongside an ortho- 
dox gearset with the Salerni fluid 
clutch and mechanical coupling be- 
hind the transmission. Morris, Wol- 
seley and Rover have the Bendix 
automatic clutch on their larger 
models. 

Rubber engine mountings have also 
come on with a rush at the present 
show. Last year there were a few; 
this year there is hardly a car with- 
out some markedly flexible suspension 
for the engine. There is, however, 
no uniformity in practice in this re- 
spect, except that practically all ar- 
rangements have three-point suspen- 
sion, two in front and one at the rear, 
with rubber “cushions.” Rolls Royce, 
Standard, Hillman and Humber fit a 
damper to prevent excessive move- 


ment of the power plant relative to 
the chassis. The Standard arrange- 
ment to this end is typical and con- 
sists of a plate standing up from the 
rear end of the cylinder block secured 
to the steel dashboard by a bolt pass- 
ing through a rubber cone of large 
diameter. 

The far more extensive use of flex- 
ible engine mountings has led to the 
widespread adoption of the cruciform 
frame, while another result is evident 
in the revival of the four-cylinder en- 
gine in sizes that of late years have 
tended to become exclusively the 
sphere of the Six; Sunbeam, Rover, 
Standard, Wolseley, Triumph, Hun- 
ber, Austin, Lanchester, Crossley and 
Hillman are among the makes to 
which this applies. It is to be noted 
that the new fours are not all in the 
low-priced class; thus the new 13 hp. 
four-cylinder Sunbeam (1627 c.c.) is 
£485 for the four-passenger salon, 
while the 1203 c.c. Lanchester (a 
1933 continued model) is not avail- . 
able for less than £325, prices running 
up to nearly £400 with certain types 
of bodywork. 

Néarly all the new _ cruciform 
frames have a step down behind the 
dashboard and several retain the low- 
er level throughout, the side rails 
then passing under the rear axle. 
These “dropped” frames have re 
sulted in footwells for the rear pas- 
sengers becoming almost a thing of 
the past, though the top of the pro- 
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peller shaft tunnel still forms a ridge 
from two to four inches high at the 
centre of the rear floor. 

There has been no general adoption 
of independent springing. The new 
Sunbeam Four has this feature for 
the front wheels only, and so have 
two new Alvis Sixes. Both of the 
latter also have independent steering 
additional coupling rods and levers 
conveying motion from the steering 
gearbox directly to the far side front 
wheel instead of a track rod. Sun- 
beam uses a full width front spring 
(inverted semi-elliptic), with a par- 
allel link above it at each end between 
frame and steering head, and a pair 
of brake torques and radius members 
running forward from points approxi- 
mately in alinement with the rear end 
of the steering drag link. Alvis also 
has an inverted semi-elliptic spring 
transversely arranged and parallel 
links, though in this case the latter 
are below the spring and are V-shaped 
to serve as brake torque and radius 
members, as well as serving with the 
spring to keep the steering heads 
vertical. 

Only a new Crossley rear-engined 
car, built under the Burney patent, 
has independent springing front and 
rear. The rear springs in this case 
are half-elliptics in the orthodox posi- 
tion, shackled at both ends, the wheels 
being located by tubular radius mem- 
bers. Short cardan shafts with Me- 
chanics joints run from the transmis- 


sion to the wheel hubs. At the front 
is a transverse half-elliptic spring, 
with a pair of parallel links at each 
side as radius members for the steer- 
ing heads; longitudinal location of the 
wheels is assisted by triangulated 
rods that run to the centre of the 
front cross member of the frame—for 
the latter extends considerably for- 
ward of the front wheel centers, the 
radiator actually being well in front 
of the front wheels and has a dummy 
hood behind it. 


More Sixes Shown 


Although there has been a definite 
revival in the popularity of the four- 
cylinder engine, there are not fewer 
Sixes of the corresponding sizes; there 
are more of them, in fact, which sug- 
gests that manufacturers have in- 
creased the number of models form- 
ing the individual range. Actually, 
however, from the production view- 
point, the number of models has not 
been increased in several cases, only 
the number of engine types. In the 
Morris range, for example, there are 
apparently two additional models, the 
Ten Six and the Cowley Six, whereas 
these are to all intents the corres- 
ponding four-cylinder cars with six- 
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cylinder engines. This policy of of- 
fering optional engines, for that is 
what it amounts to, occurs in several 
cases. Beyond Morris, Hillman offers 
a 16 hp. or a 20 hp. engine, both sixes, 
at the same price, charging extra only 
if the larger power unit is had in a 
long wheelbase chassis for seven- 
passenger bodies. Vauxhall has a 
Light Six with either a 12 hp. or a 
14 hp. engine; this model was intro- 
duced in June last. Just before the 
show a new and larger Vauxhall Six 
was announced with either a 20 hp. 
or a 27 hp. engine, the latter for 
seven-seaters. Standard, with four 
new models and two continued types, 
offers a 14 hp. six-cylinder engine in 
a Twelve-Four chassis for £10 extra, 
and a 20 hp. engine in the 16 hp. 
chassis without extra charge. Austin 
offers optional engines (larger Sixes) 
in two models and a four or a six- 
cylinder in another, and Alvis has a 
choice of two Sixes in one model. 
Rover and Singer offer a six in a four 
chassis at much the same price. 
These offers of optional engines are 
due to the fact, first, that many buy- 
ers prefer to gain in economy and 
sacrifice performance, and, secondly, 
that many definitely favor a four- 
cylinder engine to a six, particularly 




















draft ventilation. 








Alvis all - synchro- 
mesh, all - helical 
gear four - speed 
transmission. 


Lower right—Vauxhall Six with no- 


are numerous other British cars this 
year, is furnished optionally with 
either a 20 or 27 hp. engine 


dependently 


This model, as 
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Three-carburetor six-cylinder engine in 
Alvis "Speed Twenty." This chassis has 
front wheels suspended and steered in- 
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now that the flexible mountings have 
the effect of making the small four 
(up to about 1,600 c.c.) closely ap- 
proximate in smoothness of running 
to that of the six. Moreover, the 
optional four in several cases is some- 
what larger in piston displacement 
than the six and gives a better per- 
formance for that reason and also on 
account of its higher thermal effi- 
ciency. 

Seventy per cent of the new models 
have side valve engines; practically all 
the new small fours have a three- 
bearing crankshaft (two bearings 
have been general hitherto) and two 
of the small fours (Rover and Sun- 
beam) have a counterweighted crank- 
shaft. The 13 hp. Sunbeam (1630 
c.c.) has an aluminum cylinder block 
with “wet” liners of chrome-nickel 
iron, but separate liners are still ex- 
ceptional, Wolseley on 16 hp. and 21 
hp. models being the only other prom- 
inent maker to use this feature. 
Wolseley is exceptional, too, in using 
an overhead camshaft for all of a 
range of four models, including a new 
Nine-Four (1018 e.c.). 

No other maker has followed the 
lead of Lanchester two years ago in 
locating the 18 hp. Six engine appre- 
ciably farther forward in the chassis, 
so that the sloping radiator is almost 
as far forward as the front ends of 
the fenders. Wolseley also adopted 
this plan (for a small six) two years 
ago and, like Lanchester, with a new 
Ten-Four, used it in a Sixteen-Four 
last year. On the last mentioned 
Wolseley for 1934 the engine has gone 
back to the orthodox position, but on 
the new Nine it is forward. The ob- 
ject of the forward engine is, of 
course, to gain more body space on a 
given wheelbase, though Wolseley in 
adopting it last year for the Sixteen 















Right—Austin Twelve-Six sports 
sedan 


shortened the wheelbase and this year 
in setting it back again has length- 
ened the wheelbase proportionately. 

As regards the details of engine 
design, the downdraught carburetor 
is found on a considerably larger 
number of models; fuel feed is usually 
by mechanical pump, but the electric 
pump has made appreciable headway 
(vacuum and gravity feeds are al- 
most extinct); battery ignition is al- 
most universal with automatic con- 
trol, the only manual control as a rule 
being a micrometer adjustment on the 
distributor provided by Lucas, who 
supplies almost all the electrical 
equipment found on British cars. 
There are many more engines with 
an air cleaner and silencer; Morris 
is using flexible fuel pipes; thermo- 
static temperature control is more in 
evidence, with favor about equal for 
shutters and a valve. 


Innovations in Chassis 
Construction 


Humber has_ shutters controlled 
also by engine oil pressure; when the 
engine stops the shutters are closed 
against the thermostat by a spring, 
no matter what the water tempera- 
ture; when the engine is restarted the 
oil pressure overcomes the spring and 
the thermostat takes charge as usual. 
The object is to allow the shutters to 
close immediately the car is parked, 
so that heat shall be conserved. Hum- 
ber also has two innovations in chassis 
construction, viz., torque members 
for the front axle and a “sway elim- 
inator” at the rear. The latter con- 
sists of a cross tube free to rotate in 
brackets and having levers and links 
connecting it to each side of the rear 
axle, thus preventing the frame from 
rocking relative to the axle and yet 


allowing normal freedom for the 
springs to function in a vertical plane. 

The slightly inclined and slightly 
V fronted radiator design is found op 
the majority of 1934 cars, though 
Hillman and Humber have adopted 
the “cruiser” shape so much in eyj- 
dence on British roads during the 
past year on the 8 hp. Ford. Where 
radiator shutters are not fitted, gen. 
eral practice is about equally divided 
between the false front formed of 
metal slats and _ perforated sheet 
metal. 

Fundamental developments in trans. 
mission already have been referred to, 
but a detail of note is a trend to- 
wards the provision of “remote con- 
trol,” viz., the fitting of a short, 
vertical and straight gear-shift lever 
on the end of a rearward extension 
of the transmission casing. This 
practice has been current .on speed 
models for two or three years past but 
has now found its way on to several 
standard types, accompanied as a rule | 
by a new position for the hand brake 
lever, viz., horizontal at one side or 
other of the driver’s seat, though this 
position and arrangement are found 
also on several cars where the gear 
lever remains, as hitherto, projecting 
from the gearbox itself. The remote | 
gear control brings the lever just | 
under the driver’s hand as it rests 
on the steering wheel, and, in con- 
junction with the new position for 
the brake lever, clears the floor of 
impediments to free movement across 
the front compartment—except that, 
on small cars, the gearbox projects | 
above floor level from one to four 
inches. 

Lockhead and mechanical (usually 
Bendix) brakes are about equally 
favored. Rover has a new mechanical 
layout (the Girling system) in which 
all actuating details are in tension 
owing to the absence of cross tubes, 
and the shoes of which are expanded 
by thrust cones that take effect upon 
rollers on the shoe ends; adjustment 
is by means of a many-sided cam be- 
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New competitor of 8 hp. Ford—the 
Standard Nine-Four with 
transmission having synchromesh in 
three speeds. The list is £135. 





four-speed 
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short, 
lever 
Nnsion 
This 
speed 
wa in a double curve back over and 
a rule around the fuel tank and is extended 
hie to merge at each side into the fenders. 
de or | tween the anchored ends of the shoes, seley similarly cater for this market The tail often has a locker for the 
h this | rotating the cam one “notch” back with specially modified chassis. spare wheel, which in some cases pro- 
found | from the fully tightened point giving Just prior to the show the long- jects more or less from the panel and 
. gear the correct running clearance between expected introduction of the new the door of which folds down to the 
ecting | shoes and drums. With very few ex- Bentley made by Rolls Royce took horizontal to form a platform for 
emote ) ceptions, British cars for 1934—for place. It is a 3% Liter Six built es- luggage. nates ade 
just | the first time in most cases—have sentially for speed, though it is not- ; The long-skirted tail is found on 
rests. chromium cast-iron drums. Centri- able also in its Rolls Royce character- cars of all sizes; it occurs, for in- 
1 con- fuse drums are not available in Eng- istics of silent and smooth operation. stance, on a new Nine-Four produced 
n for land. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley With a low frame, it has nothing un- by the Standard Motor Co., a car that 
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close-coupled seats, sliding roof, low 
frame extended rear panel enclosing 
luggage space or the spare wheel, and 
all seating within the wheelbase. Usu- 
ally the engine is of higher efficiency 
and capable of turning at higher speed 
than standard, while in some cases 
the transmission is of the close-ratio 
type and the rear axle ratio is higher. 
Morris has two speed models for the 
first time, a Ten-Six and a Ten-Four, 
both with two carburetor engines. 
Austin has a “sports 65” in the 7 hp. 
range (65 being the guaranteed speed 
with a two-passenger body) and one 
in each of the Ten-Four and Twelve- 
Six ranges. Armstrong Siddeley has 
Introduced at the show smaller and 
lighter Twelve-Six chassis designed 
expressly for a sports coupé body; 
Crossley has a new 1% Liter Six 
speed model on view; Daimler and 
Lanchester have standardized new 
Sports salon bodywork; Hillman has 
4a speed Ten-Four chassis on semi- 
racing lines; Rover, Singer and Wol- 
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sion is by Wilson pre-selective gearset 
to the rear axle through double helical 
spur and hypoid bevel gearing. A 
streamlined four-door sedan body is 
fitted, a feature of which is the pro- 
vision in each rear door of a locker 
for a spare wheel. This is hardly a 
point to be commended, for the locker 
naturally encroaches upon the interior 
space and makes the doors impose a 
very heavy load upon their hinges 
and the body framing; apparently it 
has been conceived in view of the im- 
possibility of providing a spare wheel 
locker at the rear and the desire not 
to interfere with the streamlining by 
locating the wheel or wheels along- 
side the body outside the shell. 

While no other British maker in a 
standard production carries stream- 
lining so far as in the rear-engined 
Crossley, the majority have adopted 
new closed body designs that have 
reduced wind resistance to some ex- 
tent. This is exemplified by the “‘long- 
skirted tail” or downswept rear panel 
of sedans. The rear panel is carried 


for the first time, and in this connec- 
tion mention must be made of a Rover 
innovation that also is being adopted 
by Morris for two models. Rover cars 
have the engine very flexibly mounted 
but the frame has not, as usual, been 
given greater torsional rigidity by 
cross-bracing. Instead, a “front end 
stabilizer” is fitted; this consists of a 
front bumper flexibly mounted on a 
pair of transverse laminated spring 
leaves attached to the frame by longi- 
tudinal trunnion bearings with silent- 
bloc bushings. The bumper bar has 
a scroll or eye at each end wherein 
are lead discs of a predetermined 
weight. The bumper is given thus a 
periodicity corresponding with that of 
the frame, thereby cancelling out vi- 
brations arising from road shocks that 
otherwise would cause frame distor- 
tion at speed. On the road the benefit 
of this device is clearly evident if the 
car is driven first without the bumper 
(or without the lead discs) and then 
with it. 
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Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 


HE administration’s decision 
to bar Ford bids on govern- 
ment contracts consitutes one 
of the most amazing developments 
of the whole recovery program. 
While opinions differ within the 
industry as to whether Mr. Ford 
did or did not do the right thing 
when he refused to sign the code, 
that controversial question is not 
the basic issue at stake here. The 
real question is whether we are en- 
tering an era where the huge pur- 
chasing of the government and its 
ability to command newspaper 
headlines, are to be used as instru- 
ments of coercion on either majori- 
ties or minorities who are neither 
accused nor convicted of any illegal 
action. Is the administration’s un- 
questioned power to punish illegal 
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300 NRA Accusations 
Against Ford Quashed 


DETROIT, Oct. 30 (AP)— 
More than 300 charges that 
the Ford Motor Company is 
violating the NRA automobile 
code provisions were dismissed 
tonight as “not legitimate” by 
the local Compliance Board, 
meeting for the first time since 
its organization a month ago. 

Arthur A. Ternes, chairman 
of the board, said that many 
of the charges were brought 
by “former disgruntled em- 
ployees” and added that none 
of the complaints was about 
wages and hours, with which 
his committee chiefly is con- 
cerned. 











N the innumerable bureaus and independ- 

ent offices of the government, empowered 
marvelously by the new laws, forthright and 
zealous men, drawn from the ranks of private 
citizens, have been going at affairs hammer 
and tongs. Many of them have got them- 
selves into the state of mind where they 
regard any form of criticism as "sabotage" 
of the administration program. — Arthur 
Krock in the New York "Times." 


actions of code recalcitrants also to 
be extended to include the regula- 
tion of our sympathies? 

General Johnson is quoted as say- 
ing at a press conference that he 
did not regard the Ford Company 
as eligible because (1) Mr. Ford 
has publicly stated that he was not 





Johnson Says Lack of 
Makes Ford Ineligible: 


By Don Blanchard 
Editor of 
Automotive Industries 


in sympathy with the code and (2) 
Mr. Ford told General Johnson that 
he would never put into effect any- 
thing that looked like collective bar- 
gaining. 

General Johnson also is reported 
to have said at the same press con- 
ference: “I have never said that 1 
have concrete evidence of direct 
violations of the automobile code” 
by the Ford Company. 

Under American jurisprudence, a 
man is considered innocent until he 
is proven guilty. Moreover, before 
he is indicted, some evidence must 
be presented which at least -raises 
a reasonable doubt as to his inno- 
cence. Inasmuch as General John- 
son has said that “the moment I 
did have such evidence, I would not 
hesitate to act,” it is a fair as 
sumption that he has none. 

So apparently the Ford Company 
and its dealers are to be barred 
from participation in government 
contracts, because 


1. It has publicly expressed its 
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Sympathy with NRA - 
le! for U. S. Contracts 


Decision raises question as to whether 
law-abiding business must also register 
approval of federal legislation and pro- 
grams to share in government purchases 


lack of sympathy with the automo- 
bile code. 

2. It does not fly the 
Eagle.” 

3. Mr. Ford told General John- 
son privately that he would not bar- 
gain collectively with his men. 

The Recovery Act does not re- 
quire that manufacturers operating 
under codes be sympathetic with 
them. It contains, of course, no ref- 
erence to the “Blue Eagle” pro- 
gram as it was a later develop- 
ment. Nor does the private or pub- 
lic statement of any manufacturer 
as to what he will or will not do, 
constitute a violation of the Act or 
the codes it authorizes. Actions, 
not words, are the test. 

Moreover, the statement on col- 
lective bargaining which General 
Johnson attributes to Mr. Ford, 
contrasts sharply with the position 
his company has taken publicly. On 
Oct. 16 the Ford Company wired 
the National Labor Board in part 
as follows: 

“It is not and never has been our 
practice to discriminate against 
any applicant for employment on 
the ground of his affiliation with 
labor unions or otherwise. Such 
being the fact, this company does 
not believe that any discrimination 


“Blue 
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against any member of a labor 
union has been practiced. Nor has 
this company refused to meet any 
authorized representative of its em- 
ployees.” 

If the present NRA-Ford contro- 
versy does nothing else but put this 
issue clearly before the public, it 
will have been well worth while. 
Unfortunately, it is not the first 
time that it has been raised. Sev- 
eral weeks ago it was hinted in a 
newspaper column devoted to re- 
tailing Washington “intimacies” 





OGICALLY, if the theory which appears 
to be behind the decision not to accept 
Ford bids is sound, approval of all federal 
laws and programs might be made a condi- 
tion of government contracts. By analagous 
reasoning, under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the government might have required 
all its contractors to sign a pledge of total 
abstinence as evidence of their sympathy | 
with that great experiment. 
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that steel contracts to be let by the 
government under the Public 
Works section of the Recovery Act 
might be used to club steel produc- 
ers into line on the steel code. It 
seemed incredible at the time, but 
in view of the stand taken on Ford 
bids, perhaps it was something 
more than an unfounded rumor. 
To put it mildly, the administra- 
tion’s case against Ford appears to 
be decidedly fragile. The govern- 
ment refuses to buy his products, 
not because he has failed to abide 
by the automobile code, but simply 
because he has not subscribed to it. 
By analagous reasoning, under the 
Eighteenth Amendment the gov- 
ernment might have required all its 
contractors to sign a pledge of total 
abstinence as evidence of their 
sympathy with that great experi- 
ment. Logically, if the theory is 
sound, approval of all federal laws 
and programs might be made a 
condition of government contracts. 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Thunder on 
NRA's Right 

HERE is thunder on 

NRA right. 

Its rumbles have been heard 
faintly but steadily throughout 
industry: for some time. The 
crescendo is increasing — and 
that part which arises from au- 
tomobile skys is behind no other 
in volume. 

Ford is the first automobile 
manufacturer definitely to throw 
down the gauntlet. Claiming 
that it has complied with the 
law in every respect, the Ford 
statement last week said bluntly 
and heatedly: “Signing a code is 
not in the law. Flying the Blue 
Eagle is not in the law. John- 
son’s daily expression of opinion 
is not law.. .” 

We have heard no antomotive 
protests against the widely pub- 
licized statement of William 
Randolph Hearst that the NRA 
is interfering in everybody’s 
business. “If the NRA,” he said, 
“were operating economically 
for the general good, there might 
be some argument in its favor. 
But obviously it is a handicap 
and not a help to recovery. If 
industry is stimulated to recover 
or even allowed to recover, it will 
fulfill in due time all the require- 
ments of the NRA. 

“But if industry is hampered 
in the first stages of recovery by 
increased burdens and increased 
obstacles, the progress and bene- 
fits of economic recovery are 
merely delayed thereby.” 

Personally we feel that, what- 
ever may be the final outcome of 
NRA, it forced quickly necessary 


the 





changes in conditions in some in- 
dustries and helped provide a 
basis for restored confidence 
which previously had not been 
found. Its rather didactic psy- 
chology was not ill-adapted to 
the desperate need which existed 
for quick, mass action in a given 
direction. 

Its continuance and its future 
usefulness must depend on its 
modification and adaptation to 
the changing psychology which 
comes with returning confidence 
and returning. prosperity. 
Through force, neither NRA nor 
any law can bring and maintain 
a permanently progressive eco- 
nomic balance. 

Administered so as to main- 
tain the backing of that major- 
ity of industrial leaders on whom 
responsibility for stability must 
remain—even though they bore 
that responsibility none too well 
in the past—NRA can be potent 
in minimizing the depredations 
of the “ten per centers.” Its 
power for good will be lost when 
it finds itself at odds with the 
“ninety percenters.” 

Used Cars 
and the Code 


ITH the new standard used 
car allowances made man- 
datory by the N.A.D.A. code 
scheduled to affect actual trading 
on and after Nov. 3, more than 
one dealer is engaged in a spe- 
cial sales drive designed to take 
advantage of the last weeks of 
unrestrained bartering. 
Partaking somewhat of the 
nature of a night-before-prohibi- 
tion celebration, these efforts un- 


doubtedly will result in pushing 
over a certain number of buyers 
who have been on the brink of 
purchasing for some time. In- 
sofar as they are successful, they 
will help to emphasize any mark- 
ed decline in sales which may 


accrue from the new standard 
allowances. 
Figures are being compiled 


now to form the basis for the 
first allowance standards. It 
will be several months yet before 
any accurate evaluation of the 
effects can be made. Sales are 
due for a seasonal decline any- 
how, while clear evidence of full 
and effective enforcement will 
have to accompany statistical 
studies of actual effects when as 
and if made. 

Far less radical than the orig- 
inal proposal is the used car 
trading provision finally adopted. 
By bringing the proposed new 
standards a bit closer to past 
practices than at first contem- 
plated, the dealers have increas- 
ed materially the chances for 
practical success of the whole 
idea. 


St. 


Quantity Production 
Rail Cars 


UANTITY production meth- 
ods first applied in the 
manufacture of automobiles and 
parts have been important in de- 
velopment of lower priced prod- 
ucts in many other lines as well. 
Rail cars in the future will 
benefit from application of sim- 
ilar principles if W. B. Stout’s 
recent prediction is borne out. 
“The day of building railway 
units will soon be over,” Stout 
says, “for they must be manu- 
factured in order to get costs 
down. 

“This means quantity produc- 
tion of standardized types of 
car, powerplant, transmission, 
brakes, and equipment because 
that one of the major items next 
to low maintenance in these rail 
vehicles must be low initial cost.” 

—N.G.S. 
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Higher Material 
Costs and Wages Put 











NCREASES in wage rates and 

material costs both before and 

after the industry enlisted under 
the Blue Eagle, have focused atten- 
tion on production costs more 
sharply than at any time since 1921 
when the public demanded drastic 
reductions in retail prices before 
costs had been adjusted to post-war 
conditions. Basically the industry’s 
problem is the same now as it was 
then, although the causes are dif- 
ferent. And its solution calls for 
action along the lines that were 
followed 12 years ago. 

This time the public thinks prices 
are somewhere near right as the 
phenomenal wave of buying which 
swept over the low-priced field fol- 
lowing the bank holiday indicates. 
Present prices, however, were not 
compensatory to a substantial part 
of the industry even at the old cost 
levels. At the new levels, conse- 
quently, some increase in price is 
reasonably to be expected, but obvi- 
ously manufacturers cannot go too 
far in this direction without jeop- 
ardizing their markets. So once 
again, as in 1921, the answer seems 
to lie in more economical design 
and production to offset in part at 
least the rise in costs which NRA 
has fathered. 

Will this be consistent with the 
NRA program of recovery? De- 
cidedly, yes! For one thing, mod- 
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by Joseph Geschelin, 


Engineering Editor, 
Automotive Industries 


New Emphasis on 


Cost-Reducing Methods 


As in 1921, further economies 


in design and production must 
be sought if cars are to be 


sold profitably at prices the 


public will pay 


ernization, rehabilitation and still 
further mechanization of the in- 
dustry’s productive facilities will 
breathe new life into the capital 
goods industries and thus spread 
purchasing power to and through 
the manifold sources of supply in 
every part of the country. Read 
what NRA Deputy Administrator 
Malcolm Muir has to say on this 
subject: 

“While it is necessary in some 
cases to control increased plant 
capacity, it is economically unsound 
to generally discourage the pur- 
chase of new and modern machin- 
ery. The building of new power 
plants, transmission lines, modern 
factories, providing for more effi- 
cient lay-out of processes and sim- 
ilar installation of capital goods, 
will help materially in preventing 
too great a rise in prices to the 
consumer. Further, it will stimulate 
employment throughout the highly 


important capital goods industries 
which is the worst spot in our un- 
employment situation today.” 

Lest we be too close to things to 
see them in true perspective, it is 
well worth noting that we have just 
turned another corner. For three 
years, the program of moderniza- 
tion, and of constant improvement 
in manufacturing equipment, char- 
acteristic of the advance of the 
automotive industry as the pace- 
maker for all industry, has lagged 
and in too many cases has almost 
halted. Not the least important of 
the factors responsible for this un- 
fortunate situation has been the 
deflation in wage scales which made 
it more difficult to justify the pur- 
chase of much needed equipment. 

NRA, however, has once again 
made direct labor a factor with 
which we must reckon. It will be 
more difficult to justify the salvage 
of machinery which has been gath- 
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ering dust and cobwebs in a ware- 
house or to continue passé equip- 
ment in service. In such cases 
factory executives are going to find 
it easier to justify the purchase of 
new and more efficient equipment 
with the easily comprehended logic 
of more output per man-hour. 
Developments along this line are 
consistent with the course of his- 
tory of the automotive industry. 
The great war brought high wages. 
Following the cessation of hostili- 
ties the war levels were maintained 
rather well and became a character- 
istic of automotive practice. But 
cost-reducing methods of a high 
order have always been a con- 
comitant of high wages. Without 


the former, the latter would be im- 
possible, at least within the limits 
of the prices the public generally 
can afford to pay for motor vehicles. 

Dating from the great debacle in 
Wall Street in October, 1929, pay- 
rolls and employment shrank stead- 
ily and eventually wage rates also 
felt the forces of deflation. As labor 
became cheaper, and as volume de- 
creased, it became proportionately 
more difficult to induce manage- 
to buy more efficient, cost-reducing 
equipment, particularly when cred- 
it was tight and liquid reserves 
were at a premium. 

Now labor costs once more have 
been pushed to the center of the 
automotive stage and the new 





New 10-W and 20-W Lubricants Now 
Being Marketed for Easier Winter Starting 


and 10-W are being recommended 

by automobile manufacturers in 
their instruction books for the year 
1934 and in current publicity. Re- 
finers are planning to supply these 
oils for trial and use during the com- 
ing Winter. 

S. A. E. 20 and S. A. E. 10 oils are 
classified in accord with their viscosity 
or fluidity at 130° F. This practice 
of classifying Winter oils at Summer 
temperatures has resulted in a wide 
variation in the viscosity or fluidity 
of the commercial oils sold under 
these S. A. E. numbers, at the start- 
ing or cranking temperature. In or- 
der to avoid the very wide differences 
in the temperature at which an engine 
can be started with oils of the same 
S. A. E. number, the new 20-W and 
10-W oils are classified in accord 
with their viscosity or fluidity at 
0° F., or, in other words, are classi- 
fied in accord with their ability to per- 
mit easy starting within the temper- 
ature range for which they are rec- 
ommended. 

The classification for these two new 
oils is as follows: 


Tana new oils, designated as 20-W 


Viscosity at 0° F. 
Maximum Minimum 


40,000 10,000 
10,000 5,000 


20-W 
10-W 


S. A. E. 30 oil is recommended as . 


heretofore for use during the Summer 
months and in territories where the 
minimum temperature does not fall 
below 32° F. The new 20-W oil is 
recommended for use in territories 
where the minimum temperature at 
which the engine is to be started will 
be below 32° F., but where the mini- 
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mum temperature does not fall be- 
low 0° F. For territories where the 
minimum temperature at which the 
engine is to be started is below zero, 
but is not below 15° below zero, the 
new 10-W is recommended. For tem- 


peratures lower than 15° below zero, ' 


10-W should be diluted with 10 per 
cent kerosene. 

These new classifications are now 
being intensively studied by the lu- 
bricants division of the S. A. E. 
Standards Committee with a view to 
later adoption as S. A. E. numbers 
with such possible changes and modi- 
fications as further experience may 
show to be necessary. Many of the 
S. A. E. 10 and S. A. E. 20 oils fall 
within these classifications and may 
be used as 10-W and 20-W. 


conditions must be met—not by 
reducing wage rates, but by im. 
proving methods. 

Profits come only when there ig 
an adequate margin between the 
costs of production plus distriby- 
tion and the selling price. Even 
with the maximum selling price 
which the market will stand with- 
out loss of volume, profits still de- 
pend on economies in manufacture 
and these in turn hinge on economi- 
cal design and cost-reducing pro- 
ductive equipment. 

Profits are needed for the con- 
tinuous payment of any kind of 
wages, not to speak of high wages, 
and thus high wages and reem- 
ployment hinge, as much if not 
more than ever, upon a program of 
cost reduction. 

It is no secret that our present 
machine age civilization tends to 
displace workers by reducing the 
number of man-hours per unit of 
products. Jt is by increasing the 
volume of product that we manage 
to employ more labor despite in- 
creasing mechanization. For the 
present the NRA tends to maintain 
a balance by the expedient of short- 
er hours, this being in effect a 
share-the-work program. As pur- 
chasing power and consequent buy- 
ing gain momentum, more employ- 
ment must follow, first through the 
necessity for manning all available 
production facilities, then by add- 
ing shifts as the limit of pro- 
ductivity established by the maxi- 
mum working hours per shift is 
reached. 

The only way to meet these con- 
ditions without raising prices, re 
stricting markets and thereby clos- 
ing a vicious circle, is to modernize 


—to get away from the ox-cart and. 


the pick and shovel idea which 
seems still to have some advocates. 





As We Go to Press 


Ford agrees to collective bargaining but refuses 40-hr. pay for 35 


hours work ...G 


erard Swope proposes that NRA administrative func- 


tions be taken over by super-industry group ...N. Y. Stock Exchange 
lists 496,450 shares Pierce-Arrow $5 stock in accordance with recapitali- 


zation plan . 


. . Thompson Products reports nine months’ net of $280,366 


.-.» NRA rules unofficially against fleet discounts but plan may be worked 


out permitting discounts through dealers as agents 


. . - Automotive re- 


tailers employing five or less in towns under 2500 exempted from code 


hour and wage provisions 


. .. Ford Exposition of Progress in Detroit 


closed Nov. 1 with attendance well over million. Exposition will be put 


on in other cities on small scale . 


. . President approves code of fair 


competition for motor bus industry . .. Borg-Warner nine months’ earn- 
ings $979,693 ... MotoMeter nine months’ profit $139,929 . . . White 
announces 1% ton six-cylinder truck at $1085 ... Public hearings on the 


trucking code will be held Nov. 16. 
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About Lubricants 


Take lubricants for example. 
Fred Frame, who, in common with 
other racers, was wedded to castor 
compounds, has swung over to min- 
eral lubricants such as are offered 
to the general public and finds 
that his engines are going a full 
season without the usual overhauls. 
On the other hand, the “put-put” 
boys who are sweeping the water- 
ways with their outboards, have 
gone even further. According to 
Trout, one of the outboard enthu- 
siasts, one of the brightest records 
was hung up with the aid of shav- 
ing soap. We don’t know its make 
or model, but its lather was used to 
lubricate the underwater gearing 
of the propeller drive. 


Sore Spots 


Our colleagues on COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL report in the October 
issue of that publication, the re- 
sults of a confidential survey of 
cooling system service problems 
based upon the experience of oper- 
ators of more than 7000 trucks and 
1700 passenger cars. Water pump 
packing is found to be the most 
troublesome part of the cooling sys- 
tem—outranking hose and pump 
shafts by a wide margin. Here is 
a valuable piece of research made 
available to engineers, without cost. 


Welded Safety 


What is often overlooked by 
some plant managers is, that a good 
deal of safety equipment can be 
fabricated at small cost right in the 
plant. Especially will this hold 
true, if there is a well equipped 
Welding shop, or a mechanic who 
has been trained in welding. Two 
or three hours’ work at the most is 
often sufficient to fabricate equip- 
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ment such as safety guards. Such 
items can often be made from spare 
and scrapped parts.—From Ozy- 
Acetylene Tips, October. , 


Overload 


One of the byproducts of a gen- 
eral readjustment of prices was 
cited the other day by one of our 
friends. It’s just a simple angle 
of the cotton processing tax. This 
company has been in the habit of 
providing cotton gloves to protect 
the workers’ hands when handling 
sheet steel and large stampings. 
And said gloves used to come to 
seven cents a dozen. Now the 
price is doubled. So the tax 
amounts to the previous selling 
price and thus puts a strain on the 
cost of safety. 


More Progress 


Revised edition of the American 
Standard Illuminating Engineering 
Nomenclature and Photometric 
Standards (Z7-1932), approved by 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion in December, 1932, has been 
published by the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, sponsor for the 
project. The standard may be pur- 
chased from the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, or from the 
American Standards Association at 
15 cents. 


Inside Stuff 


Philadelphia Section, SAE, was 
given a real treat at its October 
meeting on Racing in the form of 
a brilliant and charmingly frank 
discussion of racers, racing, and 
racing machines by Fred Frame 
and several others. It left one with 
a distinct impression that racing 
and particularly our present crop 
of young, intelligent racing men 
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should be encouraged in every way 
in the interest of advancing the 
art of automotive design. 


Whole Story 


Where and how to use plastics? 
Here’s a helping hand in the form 
of a good-looking bulletin issued 
by the plastics division of General 
Electric. It deals with the use 
of Textolite Laminated, Textolite 
Molded, and Cetec. Gives the varia- 
tions in grades and many actual 
applications. Also physical prop- 
erties, fabrication methods, etc. 
Ask for bulletin GEA-937C if you 
want to keep abreast of what’s go- 
ing on. 


Define It 


With a reconsideration of wage 
rates and wage policies, comes the 
question, “What is the definition of 
time study?” And what is its basis? 
It’s time to give the matter serious 
consideration if the production de- 
partment is to prove that time 
study is a scientific method. Labor 
relations will be greatly improved 
if we can convince the workers that 
base rates are sound and equitable. 


Quality Wins 

Out of the barrage of discussion 
concerning steel _ specifications 
comes light. Carnegie Steel (USS) 
shows convincingly that steel qual- 
ity and uniformity can be invari- 
ably maintained by proper process 
control in the mill. Proof of this 
statement as well as a detailed ac- 
count of how process control is 
achieved is found in a new bulle- 
tin, “Carnegie Controlled Carbon 
Steels,” just out. It will pay you 


to get a copy.—ZJ.G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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AN AUTOMOTIV 





Twenty-five years ago, that 
is what the industry consid- 
ered to be the objective of the 
founders of General Motors | 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this 

week, The Automobile, now 

Automotive Industries, said 
“Persistent rumors are being circ- 
ulated in automobile circles to the 
effect that the long-talked of auto- 
mobile combine, which J. P. Mor- 
gan is credited with promoting, 
and which would be equal in its 
field to the United States Steel 
Corporation, is about to become a 
reality. ...” 

Six weeks later the story broke 
officially when Olds _ stockholders 
were notified that they might ex- 
change their holdings for stock in 
the newly formed General Motors 
Co. 

A week later it was revealed that 
Buick was also involved. 


Neal 


came president in 1911 


Thomas who be- 
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The original stories are pre- 
sented herewith as they appeared 
in The Automobile. 

The prime mover in the organiza- 
tion was W. C. Durant. Early 
presidents of the company were 
W. M. Eaton and James J. Storrow. 
In 1910, Mr. Durant lost control, 
Thomas Neal becoming president 
early in 1911. In 1912 Mr. Neal 
was succeeded by C. W. Nash who 
continued as president until Mr. 
Durant regained control in a spec- 
tacular coup in 1915. The post war 
deflation found the corporation 
over-extended and a Morgan-Du- 
Pont combination assumed direc- 
tion of its affairs, Pierre DuPont 
being named President. In 1923, 
Mr. DuPont was succeeded by Al- 


petro, \ 
sie C 
goodie 






au 


fred P. Sloan, Jr., who has been at 
the helm ever since. During Mr. 
Sloan’s administration, the corpora- 
tion has grown in size and stability 
and is now recognized the world 
over as an outstanding industrial 
organization. Depression has served 
only to add to its stature as in the 
last four years, the leading com- 
pany in no other industry has 


weathered the storm more succegs- 
fully. 


W. C. Durant, 
mover in the formation of 
General Motors 


prime- 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president since 1923, under 

whose leadership GeneralMotors has grown to be 

one of the outstandingindustrial organizations in 
the world 


C. W. Nash, 
president from 
1912 to 1915 














GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY AN ACTUALITY. 
LansinG, Micu., Dec. 28.—The fact that the General Motors 
Company, incorporated for $12,500,000 in New Jersey last week, 












is not alone a reorganization of the Olds Motor Works, but 






Pierre DuPont, who be- 
came president when Mr. 
Durant lost control in 1920 





also includes the Buick interests, has led to a renewal of the 





rumor of a general combine of the producers of low-priced 






cars which first had its origin last Summer. When talk of the 





Buick entering the new combine was first heard, it was vehem- 






ently denied, but when seen in Detroit today, W. C. Durant 






admitted that “If the report comes from an authentic source, it 






must be so.” Frederick L. Smith, general manager of the Olds 






Works, states that the change will not affect the business of his 






company in any way, except that it is anticipated that the merger 





will enable the preduct to be marketed more economically, and 






that the volume of business will be increased. “The Olds Works 






are now in the most prosperous condition they have ever been 





in, employing the largest number of men in their history,” said 
Mr. Smith. 
The fact that the capitalization of the General Motors Com- 
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have been connected with rumors of several motor mergers in 
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no definite information was ever obtainable. At one time or 
another, the name of practically every producer of low or 













medium-priced cars has been mentioned in ccnnection with the 
merger, but nothing tangible has ever developed except now 
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“Speedstream” Lines Featurd 


Big Six now has overhead valve, twin- 
ignition engine—All bodies have built- 
in ventilation system—Transmissions 
have helical gears throughout—Rubber 
universal joints adopted 


preting the modern trend in 

body styling find expression 
in the Nash line for 1934 which 
now consists of three models in- 
stead of the five featured during 
the current year. Nash for 1934 
offers the Big Six series on 116 in. 
wheelbase, the Advanced Eight on 
121 in. wheelbase, and the Ambas- 
sador Eight on wheelbases of 133 
and 142 in. 

Mechanically the most important 
change is in the Big Six model 
which has been redesigned to incor- 
porate the Nash valve-in-head twin 
ignition construction. In addition 
the bore has been increased by ¥% 
in. to 3% in., the stroke remaining 
43% in. This has resulted in an 
increase in horsepower from 75 to 
88 with a consequent improvement 
in performance. 

The bore and stroke of the Am- 


‘ G peste he ea lines inter- 


bassador and Advanced eights re- 
main the same at 3% x 4% and 
34% x 4% in. respectively. 

To further the impression of 
speed, lowness, and length, by 
simple visual means, the body lines 
incorporate horizontal “speed rib- 
bons” embossed on the top surface 


Embossed "speed 
ribbons" on hood 
carry out the 
"Speedstream" mo- 
tif of the new Nash. 
Note the built-in 
parking lamps faired 
with the fender 
sweep 


of the hood, the fender skirts, and 
carried out in the hood louvers. 
Streamlining is also expressed in 
the fairing of the built-in parking 
lamps on the front fenders and tail 
lamps on the rear fenders. Another 
touch reminiscent of the Silver 
Arrow is the rear wheel guard sup- 











Table |—Brief Mechanical Specifications 


1934 Nash 


General Sedan Dimensions (with load) inches 


Engine Overall 

Model & Wheelbase Bore & Stroke Brake Hp. Height 
Big Six Series (116 in.)........... 6-334x434 88 at 3200 67!/, 
Advanced Eight (121 in.)......... 8-3!/gx4l/, 100 at 3400 677, 
Ambassador Eight (142 in.) ...... 8-33/4x4!/, 125 at 3600 687/g 
fee ta) ...... 6834 


Bumper to Overall Road 
Bumper Width Clearance 
193 7/16 72\/y 77/16 
198 3/16 72l/p 75/16 
22 1/4 74 7, 
212%, 
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New Nash Coupe including Big Six and Advanced Eight two and four passenger models 








Table 2—1934 Nash Body Styles 


Bix Six Series 
(116 in.) 
5-Pass. Sedan (6 window) 
Business Coupe 
4-Pass Coupe 
5-Pass. Brougham 
5-Pass. Town Sedan 


Advanced Eight 
(121 in.) 
5-Pass. Sedan (6 window) 
Business Coupe 
4-Pass Coupe 
5-Pass. Brougham 
5-Pass. Town Sedan 


Ambassador Eight 


5-Pass. Sedan (6 window) 
5-Pass. Sedan 

7-Pass. Sedan 

Limousine 

5-Pass. Brougham 








plied at extra cost on all models. 
These disks are attached to the 
fender with three bolts. 

All models are equipped with a 
built-in system of ventilation de- 
scribed as being draftless, quiet, 
and providing unobstructed vision. 
Front door glass is cut away partly 
at the front top section to form a 
patented vent when the window is 
closed. Closely fitted ventilator 
wings at the front serve also to 
close the vent as required. Rear 
quarter windows are pivoted in the 
window frame and swing out for 
ventilation. 

Prices on the Ambassador mod- 
els remain the same while the 
prices on the other two series are 
approximately $50 higher than for 
1933 models of the same wheelbase. 
The complete schedule of prices 
was published in Automotive In- 
dustries, Oct. 21, 1933. 

All models have coincidental 
clutch starting, the motor being 
Started by simply depressing the 
clutch pedal. After the motor has 
been started, the starter diaphragm 
is automatically withdrawn by the 
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intake manifold vacuum, permit- 
ting the clutch pedal to function in 
the normal manner. As soon as the 
engine stops, the loss of the vacuum 
again engages the starting mech- 
anism. 

Increased smoothness and the 
reduction in the transmission of 
vibration from the driving wheels 
to the body of the car has been at- 
tained through the adoption of new 
rubber universal joints which have 
a four point rubber block arrange- 
ment. Being made of rubber, these 


Rear wheel shields 
optional at extra 
cost on all models 


units, naturally, require no lubri- 
cation for the life of the car. 

Transmissions are heavier than 
heretofore. All gears, including 
first and reverse, have helical teeth, 
for increased quietness. Synchro- 
nization of the gears when shifting 
has been improved by means of a 
rocking arrangement. The syn- 
chronizer ring on the sliding hub 
is now released by two case hard- 
ened and ground blocks, working 
at diametrically opposite points, 
and a new yoke design, coupled 
with the new synchronizing bronze 
rings. 

The worm drive rear axle is con- 
tinued on the Ambassador models, 
while the Advanced and Big Six 
series are fitted with spiral bevel 
reduction gears. 

Windshield wipers are of positive 
gear-driven type and are mounted 
at the lower edge of the frame to 
provide upsweep action. 
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ORSION bar suspension, as 
presented by Mathis, was the out- 
standing technical feature of the 
Paris Automobile Salon remarkable 
for the attention given to the prob- 
lems of independent wheel suspen- 
sion. 

Of the 50 exhibitors in the pas- 
senger car section, 16 have adopted 
independent wheel suspension. Ten 
of these apply independent suspen- 
sion to the front wheels only, while 
six others use it on all four wheels. 
Those in the first class are Donnet, 
Talbot, Delage, Berli##t, Delaunay- 
Belleville, Lancia, Geo. Irat, Peu- 
geot, Delahaye, and Chenard- 
Walcker. The _ four-independent- 
wheel exponents are Mathis, Mer- 
cedes, Derby, Rosengart, D. K. W.., 
and Audi. Of these the first two 
have rear wheel drive and the last 
four front drive. 

It should be noted that several of 
the early exponents of independent 


by the rise and fall of the road 
wheels. (An illustrated description 
of this system appeared in Auto- 
motive Industries of October 21.— 
EDITOR. ) 

By abolishing shackles, bolts, 
clips, etc., complete silence is ob- 
tained under all conditions, while 
the torsion bars, it is claimed, have 
a life longer than that of the leaves 
of laminated springs. 

Daimler-Benz, the only other 
firm having four independently 
sprung wheels, with rear wheel 
drive, makes use of coil springs 
front and rear, this system being 
applied to the firm’s entire range 
with the exception of the cheapest 
and lightest model, which has lami- 
nated springs. Derby, Rosengart, 
D. K. W. and Audi are all front- 
drive jobs, with independent sus- 
pension all around. 

There is a certain amount of 
similarity in the ten systems of 


independently sprung front wheels 
(Lancia excepted), the arrange- 
ment in all cases being a transverse 
spring, attached usually to the bot- 
tom of the steering head, the top 
of the steering head being secured 
to the chassis by links. This sys- 
tem is being preferred to two cross 
springs. In nearly all cases there 
are two rolled eyes and in some 
cases a third leaf as a precaution 
against spring breakage. The lead- 
ing differences are in the design of 
the link connection to the side rails, 
this being supplemented in some 
cases by a friction type shock ab- 
sorber and by radius arms attached 
either centrally under the flywheel 
housing or to the chassis side rails. 
The lay-out of the tie rod also pro- 
vides room for variety, some of the 
arrangements being of a compli- 
cated nature and adding to produc- 
tion costs compared with normal 
suspension. 








Strong Trend to Independent 


wheel suspension, including Sizaire, 
Cottin & Desgouttes, Harris Léon 
Laisne, etc., have either gene out 
of business or are not exhibiting 
this year. There is every reason 
to believe that one of the two big- 
gest manufacturers in France will 
swing over to independent wheel 
suspension during the next six 
months. 

Under the Mathis system lami- 
nated springs are replaced by 
cylindrical bars placed in torsion 
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Above — Supercharged 
six-cylinder Mercedes- 
Benz with electrically- 
welded frame and inde- 
pendently sprung wheels 


Delage—a good example 
of modern tendencies in 
French body design 
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Renault streamlined body 
with in-built baggage 
compartment 


Below—Renault cabriolet, 
showing treatment of 
fenders 
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by 
W. F. Bradley 


Paris Correspondent, 
Automotive Industries 
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uspension at Paris Show 


Box section, electrically welded 
frames, increased number of 


Box-section, electrically - welded 
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frames are a strong feature of the 
show. Citroen and Peugeot inau- 
gurated this construction a year 
ago, and the move has been follow- 
ed by numerous other makers with 
various designs. Renault is now. 
adopting the box construction on 
his larger models, the side rails 
being two pressings, of shallow 
channel section, electrically welded 
along their entire length and united 
by three big-diameter tubular cross 
members, which pass through both 
webs of each side rail and are elec- 


four-cylinder engines and 
Diesel trucks among high- 
lights of exhibition 


the side rails at the front and hung 
to the main tubular cross member 
at the rear. The only rivets in this 
chassis are those necessary for 


adopted independent wheel suspen- 
sion have been the first to secure 
more rigid box-section frames, but 
others with normal type suspension 


arged a welds Ds oe “ae addi- such accessories as the muffler and have followed. The Minerva 

sedes- a hich th ” ake be Oe battery box. It is claimed that frames are now of box-section con- 

cally- ed aa Y aes boar - _ with no increase in weight, rigidity | struction throughout, and by rea- 

«nde , this sub frame being secured to — a, heen increased sixfold by rea- son of the more rigid foundation 

wheels son of the welded box construction. thus secured, bodies are mounted 

Mercedes-Benz has a_ box-sec- direct to the frames without the 

Editor's note—Due to the fact that tion type rivetless chassis. Delage interposition of rubber, which 

our issue of October 28 was our construction is somewhat similar, formerly was found necessary for 

annual Production and Factory the inner face of the side rails use on granite-paved Belgian roads. 

ample Equipment Number, we regret being filled in with a plate cut away Where complete box construction 

les in that it was necessary to delay the for lightness, and electric welding has not been adopted, X-type cross 
sign presentation of this report of the taking the place of riveting. Speak- members have been introduced. 

Paris Show until this week. ing generally, the firms having This year’s show reveals a re- 
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Stabilizer used on 
new Delage 


markable comeback of the four- 
cylinder engine for piston displace- 
ments up to 150 cu. in. The two 
biggest makers, Renault and 
Citroen, produce fours and sixes, 
Renault also having two eight-cyl- 
inder models, but 75 per cent of the 
production is fours. Peugeot, the 
third biggest producer, is entirely 
on fours. 

The significance of this move is 
that the firms producing higher- 
priced models are also converting 
to the four. Hotchkiss is specializ- 
ing on a 146 cu. in. overhead-valve 
four. Delage, for the first time in 
fourteen years has put a (91-cu. 
in.) four on the market, this re- 
placing a six of rather bigger pis- 
ton displacement. It has a bore 
and stroke of 77 by 79.5 mm. (3.03 
by 3.07 in.), a three-bearing crank- 
shaft, cylinders and crankcase in 
one casting, and overhead valves 
with valve springs mounted on a 
forked rocker instead of on the 
valve stems. High taxation, allied 
with the desire for economy among 
all classes of users, is responsible 
for the return of the four. The 
manufacturing difficulties of small- 
displacement sixes has helped in 
this direction. 

The number of new multi-cylin- 
der engines is very small. Chenard- 
Walcker have produced a V-eight, 
which apparently is intended to 





meet the competition of the Ford 


eight. There is a small eight by 
Derby, a firm with limited produc- 
tion. Delage has brought out a 
160 cu. in. eight, and Renault has 
produced a new six which is com- 
parable with the Ford eight from 
a performance standpoint. 

Down-draft carbureters are on 
the increase. Gasoline pumps are 
replacing all other systems of car- 
bureter feed. The mechanical type 
of pump is the one most often seen. 
Difficulties which have been met in 
the use of this, in the past have 
been due more often to defective 
mounting than to the pump itself. 
These defects have revealed them- 
selves most prominently in work at 
high altitudes. Now the practice is 
to place the pump on the side oppo- 
site the exhaust, as far from the 
engine as possible and in the slip 
stream of the ventilated electric 
generator. (The difficulties Mr. 
Bradley refers to evidently were 
due to vapor lock.—EDITOR. ) 

Speed indicators of enormous 
diameter are being fitted. In some 
cases this instrument occupies the 
whole height of the instrument 
board, the other instruments being 
placed inside it. 

In the matter of transmissions, 
the only important change is the 
adoption of the Wilson planetary 
preselective gear on Talbot and 


Delahaye models. This constitutes 
the first use of this transmission on 
Continental passenger cars, al- 
though it has been very successful 
on English makes for the last two 
years. Fleischel is showing an 
automatic control which is particu- 
larly applicable to the Wilson gear 
but which has not yet been adopted 
by any automobile manufacturer. 

There is a limited use of stabil- 
izers to improve road _ holding 
ability. One of these, just pro- 
duced by Delage, consists of a big- 
diameter tube, with the two ends 
forming the head of a T, mounted 
directly under the drive shaft and 
attached at the front end to the 
central cross member of the frame, 
and at the rear, by means of links 
and trunnion bearings, to the dif- 
ferential housing. 

Much publicity is based on 
streamlining. In reality there is 
very little scientific streamlining, 
although all makers have attempted 
to cut down head resistance or have 
produced forms which give the im- 
pression of reducing head resist- 
ance. Few, if any, have given 
thought to streamlining the under- 
surface. The only exception to this 
general rule appears to be Lancia, 


who in a 70-cu. in. four about to be ~ 


built in France makes the under 
pan absolutely flat. 

Manufacturers apparently are 
afraid of offending public prejudice 
and will proceed gradually in the 
matter of body lines. In all cases 
forms are much more rounded than 
a year ago and there are fewer 
breaks in the contour of the cars. 
Luggage containers are being made 
an integral part of the car, and on 
some of the special jobs are inside 
the car, the suit cases being reach- 
ed from the inside. Examples of 
this are the small four-cylinder 
Lancia and a new six-cylinder 
Renault. This latter has three suit 
cases on rails, access to the bag- 
gage being obtained by lifting up 
the hinged back rest. 

It has become common practice 
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Renault electrically-welded frames. (Primaquatre and Stella models) 
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Mathis chassis 
with torsion-bar 
suspension 

















Arrangement of 
Renault interior 
baggage space 








to sweep the front fenders down- 
wards, and to fit them with val- 
ances following the contour of the 
wheel. In some cases this valance 
is boxed in, but in every case it 
hides the under portion of the chas- 
sis and undoubtedly adds to the 
appearance of the car. 

There is a very strong tendency 
towards a uniform color scheme, 
without molding or with a single 
molding used to accentuate length 
of line. Two-color schemes are 
being made use of to accentuate 
some particular line of the body. 
It is very rarely that a car is 
divided into two colors along a hor- 
izontal line. Colors on the whole 
are sober. 

The feature of the truck division 
is the number of Diesels. The high 


cost of gasoline has aided the de- 


velopment of heavy oil engines, 


until the output of the leading 
truck factories is from 75 to 85 per 
In France the 
tendency is for the smaller firms 
to drop private cars for trucks, 
where the more specialized nature 
of the market makes for reduced 


cent Diesel types. 


competition. 


The special feature of the Show, 
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from the color point of view, ac- 
cording to a study by the Automo- 
bile Color Index, is the dethroning 
of black as the most prevalent color 
and the remarkable progress made 
by grey. Black has, in previous 
years, been very much to the fore, 
followed by blue. The fact that it 
has slipped down to third place is 
a happening of importance. 

Blue and grey, on the other hand, 
have made remarkable progress. 
Grey is to be found in all kinds of 
shades and has also been used to 
mix with blue and green, influenc- 
ing, therefore, those colors to a cer- 


Delage front sus- 
pension 
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tain extent. While dark blue is 
still being used, it is not to such a 
great extent as before, and lighter 
shades of blue are more prevalent. 
Maroons are generally reddish; but 
yellowish maroons, which were 
practically non-existing in previous 
years, are now increasing in num- 
ber. Beige gives the impression 
of making a timid comeback. There 
are but few real yellows, colors in 
that family verging generally into 
ivory, cream and white. There are, 
this year, a few more cars than 
usual using colors mixed with pearl 
essence, either grey so as to give 
an appearance reminding of gun 
metal, or other colors such as blue. 

Colored fenders are to be found 
this year in much greater quantity 
than in previous years. They are 
not of contrasting colors but, on the 
contrary, of the color of the car 
itself, especially if that color is a 
light one. According to a survey, 
there were 199 black fenders and 
193 colored ones, so that they were 
really in equal numbers. Those 
fenders were of uniform color with 
no striping. 

Among upholstery fabrics, the 
position of plain cloth has not only 
been maintained, but actually im- 
proved. The light shades of grey 
and beige cloths are less prevalent, 
but there is a large increase in 
plain cloth of various colors, such 
as red, green, claret, blue, and mus- 
tard yellow—some of these in quite 
vivid shades. 
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Car Makers in Campaign to 


Popularize Less 


HE automotive viewpoint on 

fuels and lubricants as well as 

service requirements of motor 
vehicles was well presented at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute last month. 
The papers on fuels and lubricants 
particularly are of timely interest 
and serve to provide the latest 
thought on the subject. 

H. C. Mougey of General Motors 
Research took up the general prob- 
lem of Chassis Lubricants in a 
paper by that title. After discussing 
the requirements of various units 
of the vehicle he brought up the 
matter of distribution, the need for 
some simple classification of lubri- 


cants, and the desirability of keep- 
ing down the number of lubricants 
to be carried by greasing stations. 

With this in mind the author pro- 
poses the simple classification given 
in Table 1. It is intended only for 
distribution or retail use and is not 
expected to change the buying hab- 
its of larger users and the fac- 
tories. 

“Automotive Fuels” presents the 
views of the designing engineer by 
J. B. Macauley, Jr., of Chrysler. 
Uniformity is the outstanding re- 
quirement from the designers’ point 
of view, the important properties 
being anti-knock value, volatility, 
and heat value. Other properties to 
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Air operated gear shift described by S. Johnson, Jr., 
as about to be released by Bendix-Westinghouse 
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ISCOUS Oils 


be controlled are gum and sulfur. 

It is the author’s opinion that the 
biggest advance in years was made 
during the past year when refiners 
placed on the market standard price 
gasolines to a uniform knock value. 
Now the designer can figure on 
fuels of known anti-knock efficiency 
without having to step into the 
premium fuel class. 

Mr. Macauley looks forward with 
confidence to the extended use of 
more volatile fuels—provided we 
can learn how to handle them in the 
fuel supply and fuel metering sys- 
tems of the car. 

According to W. H. Graves of 
Packard in his paper, “Automobile 
Passenger Car Motor Oil Recom- 
mendations,” motor car manufac- 
turers are putting on an aggressive 
campaign to educate the public to 
the use of lubricating oils of lighter 
body. For many years the public 
has been buying oils of heavy body, 
much heavier than the recommen- 
dations of the manufacturer and 
has relied more or less upon the 
judgment of the service station 
attendants. 

To correct this condition, a pub- 
licity campaign has been sponsored, 
dealing chiefly with cold weather 
starting difficulties and pointing 
out the effect of viscosity on cold 
starting, safe lubrication, and oil 
consumption. 

Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Chrys- 
ler, Dodge, Hudson, Essex, Oldsmo- 
bile, Packard, Plymouth, and Pon- 
tiac have already sent, or are in the 
process of sending, to all of their 
distributors and dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada 
motor-oil recommendations for the 
coming year essentially as follows: 

“The proper viscosity or body of 
oil to use for your car under va- 
rious temperature conditions is as 
follows: 

“Below —15 deg. Fahr. to any 
higher temperature normally en- 
countered with this minimum ... 
10-W plus 10 per cent kerosene. 

“Above —15 deg. Fahr. to any 
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A.P.I. meeting also hears proposal for simpli- 

fication of chassis lubricants— Winchester 

discusses effects of design on operation— 

Pneumatic gear shift revealed by Johnson 
in paper on air-operated controls 


higher temperature normally en- 
countered with this minimum. . 


10-W. 

“Above —0 deg. Fahr. to any 
higher temperature normally 
encountered with this minimum 
... 20-W. 

“Above 32 deg. to 100 deg. Fahr. 
... 8.A.E.-30. 


“For high summer temperature 
or prolonged high-speed driving, 
S.A.E.-30, 40, or 50 may be used 
provided the oil is not too high in 
viscosity or body at the tempera- 
ture at which the engine is to be 
started. The company supplying the 
oil must be depended upon to fur- 
nish an oil sufficiently low in vis- 
cosity or body to permit starting.” 

It is hoped that these recom- 
mendations will encourage the use 
of lighter motor oils, changed sea- 
sonally in accordance with the pre- 
dominating range in temperatures. 

An urgent plea for better coop- 
eration between the manufacturer 
and operator of motor vehicles to 
effect changes suggested by serv- 
ice experience is made by J. F. Win- 
chester of the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. in his paper, “Effect of De- 
sign and Other Factors on the 
Servicing and Operation of Motor 
Vehicles.” Among other things Mr. 
Winchester suggests the following: 

1. Desirability of standardizing 
on a minimum number of types of 
fittings for chassis lubrication. 

2. Standardized location of gaso- 
line tank fill pipes, preferably on 
the left side of passenger cars; on 
trucks and buses the fill pipe should 
extend through the side of cab or 
body, on the right side. 

3. Oil gages should be so located 
as to facilitate inspection. 

4. Wheel bearings should be fitted 
with pipe plugs instead of grease 
fittings to prevent overfilling. 

5. Reservoir for hydraulic brake 
systems should be readily acces- 
sible. 

6. Hydraulic shock absorbers 
should be so constructed and in- 
stalled that they can be drained 
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and filled without removal from the 
chassis. 

7. Electrical systems can be im- 
proved from the service standpoint 
by relocating the storage battery, 
ignition coil, condenser and dis- 
tributor coil so as to be readily ac- 
cessible. : 

8. Radiators should be provided 
with “try-cocks” at the rear to 
show the proper level of fluid in the 
cooling system. Drain cocks must 
be made readily accessible. 

According to Mr. Winchester, de- 
velopments in truck transmissions 
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have not kept pace with those used 
in passenger cars. Gears continue to 
clash at the slightest provocation, 
and are difficult to shift—particu- 
larly from a higher speed to a 
lower. A transmission of the syn- 
chro-mesh type, which would give 
greater ease in shifting both up 
and down should be developed. 

The maintenance of rear-end and 
differential assemblies of commer- 
cial vehicles is, in many cases, dif- 
ficult due to their inaccessibility. 

Better engine operation and in- 
creased comfort for the driver can 
be accomplished by improving the 
ventilation in the cab and under the 
hood. Proper ventilation of the cab 
will increase the driver’s well-being 
and alertness, and thus result in 
better operation on the road. Im- 
proved ventilation under the hood 
will minimize many of the difficul- 
ties now encountered in engine op- 
eration. Another fertile field for 
progress is in the design of the 
commercial chassis for improved 
load distribution. 

“Operating the Modern Vehicle 
with Air Brakes and Air Control,” 

(Turn to page 568, please) 








TABLE | 
Suggested Chassis-Lubricants Classification 


Special Viscosity 
Property Worked of Mineral 
Chassis Required of Penetration Oil Used 
Lubricant the Soap-and- Mini- Maxi- — Mini- Maxi- Suggested 

No. Oil Combination mum mum mum mum Use 

100 Water-resistant 300 400 S.A.E. 20 S.A.E. 30 Chassis lubricant for 
general use, but 
especially under 
conditions of ap- 
plication below 40 
deg. F. 

200 Water-resistant 300 400 SAE. 40 ........ Chassis lubricant, for 
general use under 
conditions of ap- 
plication above 
40 deg. F. 

300 Resistant to separa- 200 300 S.A.E. 20 S.A.E. 30 Wheel bearings, uni- 
tion, especially at versal joints, etc. 
elevated temper- 
atures 

400 Resistant to separa- 200 300  S.A.E. 40 
tion, especially at 
elevated temper- 
atures 

500 Resistant to hot 60* 150 S.A.E. 10 Water pumps, where 
water the lubricant 

comes in contact 
with hot cooling 
liquid 

* Penetration numbers of 150 or less are specified in terms of unworked penetration 


instead of worked penetration. 
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Association Merger Plans Fail but Door 


Is Left Open for Further Negotiations 


Carlton Gets Ovation Following Explanation of APEM Code 
Activities — MEMA, MEWA and NSPA Provide Channels 
for Continued Discussion of Trying Merger Problems 


CHICAGO—At the close of the 
conventions preceding the Automotive 
Service Industries Show, the atmos- 
phere was considerably cleared, at 
least temporarily, so far as associa- 
tion mergers are concerned. There 
won’t be any—yet. 

The National Standard Parts As- 
sociation early in its convention ran 
up the flag of dual manufacturer and 
wholesaler policy. Wm. G. Hancock, 
president of the N. S. P. A. and 
sales manager of the McCord Radia- 
tor Mfg. Company, in his swan song, 
outlined in no uncertain language the 
sentiments of N. S. P. A. administra- 
tion along this line. Oscar M. Ander- 
son, newly elected jobber president, 
took the torch as Hancock retired. 

Earlier negotiations in which an of- 
ficer of the Motor & Equipment Mfrs. 
Association appeared before the N. S. 
P. A. board of directors to explain 
the basis upon which his association 
would consider the realignment of 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 
major associations with an A. P. 
E. M. tie-up, got nowhere in the face 
of the N. S. P. A. decision to continue 
in its present dual-membership plan. 

In spite of the failure of all efforts 
at this time to cut the entanglements 
which have resulted from the entrance 
of the A. P. E. M. into the associa- 
tion picture of the industry, it is quite 
generally predicted that other inter- 
esting developments may be expected 
before the end of 1934. 

Official action on the convention 
floors in N. S. P. A., M. E. M. A. and 
M. E. W. A. left the door open for 
further discussion of the trying asso- 
ciation merger subject through pro- 
viding contact committees or delegat- 
ing authority to present officers. 

The Motor and Equipment Mfrs. 

(Turn to page 570, please) 


Packard Reports Earnings 
Of $622,786 in Quarter 


DETROIT—Packard net earnings 
in the third quarter jumped to $622,- 
786 from $21,953 in the June quarter 
and contrast with a loss of $1,903,671 
in the third quarter of last year. For 
the nine months, a net loss of $487,- 
084 is reported, as compared with 
$4,416,799 in the same period last 
year. The Sept. 30 balance sheet 
shows a current ratio of nearly 10 to 
1 with working capital of $18,473,228, 
including cash and marketable securi- 
ties of $15,114,017, but exclusive of 
cash in closed barks. 

President Macauley states that Sep- 
tember shipments were more than 
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three times last year and that factory 
and field inventories of finished cars 
were abnormally low at the end of the 
third quarter, being less than half the 
level of a year ago. Production 
schedules for the fourth quarter in- 
dicate that 1933 production will ex- 
ceed 1932 both in dollars and units. 


Ford Rumor Factories 


Again in Production 


DETROIT—The Ford rumor fac- 
tories again are operating at high 
speed. One story going the rounds 
states that plans were all set to re- 
veal a revised edition of the present 
V-8 at the Ford Progress Exposition 
here. Another rumor credits Ford 
with the development of a semi-diesel 
job to be sold at a low price and will 
restore him to his former position of 
dominance. Still another report says 
that he will have two eights at about 
New York Show time, one an im- 
proved edition of the present model 
at about the same price and the other 
priced about $85 lower. 


McCuen Names Youngren 


Olds Chief Engineer 


LANSING, MICH. — Appointment 
of Harold T. Youngren as chief engi- 
neer of the Olds Motor Division of 
General Motors Corporation has been 
announced by C. L. McCuen, general 
manager. Mr. Youngren has been as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Buick 
Motor Division for the past four 











































































































































































Harold T. Youngren 


years. Olds engineering had_ been 
supervised by Mr. McCuen, along 
with other duties, before his recent 
promotion to Olds General Manager. 

Prior to his connection with Buick, 
Mr. Youngren was Studebaker execu- 
tive engineer in charge of passenger 
car chassis design. Among his earlier 
connections were Houdaille and 
Pierce-Arrow. 





partial returns. 


petitors follows: 


July 
ee ae 20.6 
Plymouth ......... 17.2 
Chevrolet ......... 32.0 





Final September Car Registrations 
Show No“Cracking Down’on Ford 


PHILADELPHIA—Lack of the Blue Eagle cost Ford no pas- 
senger car business in September, final new car registration figures 
for that month reveal, thus confirming the indications provided by 
Analysis of the September returns shows that 
Ford got 21.2 per cent of total car registrations as compared with 
21.4 per cent in August and 20.6 per cent in July. A comparison 
of the percentages obtained by Ford and his two leading com- 


Percentage of Total Registrations 


August September 
21.4 21.2 
17.9 18.7 
31.2 31.2 
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U.S. Car Sales Up 
93 Per Cent From '32 


PHILADELPHIA—New passenger 
car registrations during September 
amounted to 157,976 as against 81,893 
a year ago and 178,661 during August 
of this year, according to complete 
returns released by R. L. Polk & Co. 
As compared with September, 1932, 
this represents an increase of 93 per 
cent, while the decline from August, 
which is a seasonal decline, amounted 
to about 11.5 per cent. 

During the first nine months of this 
year 1,204,664 new cars were regis- 
tered as compared with 943,163 for 
the same period of 1932, an increase 
of approximately 28 per cent. 
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Shut-Downs for Model Chan ges Expected 


toCutNovember Output toAbout55,000 


October Production in U.S. and Canada Estimated at 
123,000 Units, 138 Per Cent Over Last Year But 39 Per 
Cent Under September—Truck Demand Holds Strong 


by ATHEL F. DENHAM 
Field Editor, Auiomotive Industries 


DETROIT—October motor vehicle 
production in the United States and 
Canada aggregated roughly 123,000 
units as compared with 51,625 in the 
same month a year ago, an increase 
of 138 per cent, although 39 per cent 
under the September, 1933, total. 

Production in November is esti- 
mated at this time at around 55,000 
units. This is approximately 16 per 
cent below the November, 1932, pro- 
duction total. A year ago, however, 
the low point for production in the 
industry was reached in October with 
new models in production some 30 
days earlier. Delays in 1934 pro- 
grams will make November the low 
month this year. 

It is doubtful that any sizeable pro- 
duction will be shown during Novem- 
ber on 1934 cars. As a matter of fact, 
most of the major units will be shut 
down completely at least for a part 
of the month and in some cases the 
entire month. 

Truck production is holding up at a 
much better rate than anticipated and 


is in good part responsible for the 
favorable showing in October. Dodge 
shipments of trucks to dealers during 
the month, for instance, showed a 5 
per cent increase over September. 
During the week ending October 28, 
Dodge retail deliveries totaled 957 
trucks and 915 six-cylinder cars. 

Plymouth retail deliveries during 
week ending October 28 totaled 5649, 
an increase of 3.4 per cent over 
previous week. 

Preliminary reports show retail de- 
liveries of Chrysler and Plymouth 
cars by Chrysler dealers in the week 
ending Oct. 14 to be 2867 units. This 
is a slight decline from the previous 
week. Plymouth deliveries were more 
than five times those of the corre- 
sponding week last year and Chrysler 
deliveries almost double. The 41 
weeks of 1933 to date show an in- 
crease of 76 per cent over the same 
period of 1932 and an increase of 50 
per cent over the total sales for the 
last calendar year. 





N.A.C.C. to Get Ford Statistics November 
7 Ending Phantom Issue in NRA Row 


Request for Data Gets Prompt Promise from Ford 
Company to Send Facts—Ford and Lincoln Revealed 
As Not Being Only Makers Not to Sign Auto Code 


DETROIT—Filing of statistics by 
Ford with the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce was never an 
automobile code issue—EXCEPT IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS where undue 
emphasis was placed on General 
Johnson’s answers to hypothetical 
questions as to whether refusal to file 
such statistics constituted code viola- 
tion. 

When the collection of satistics re- 
quired by the code was undertaken, 
the N.A.C.C. simply sent telegrams to 
all motor vehicle manufacturers re- 
questing the desired data and it is 
understood that a reply was received 
promptly from the Ford Motor Co. 
stating that the required information 
would be filed by November 7. The 
Statistics question was never anything 
more than a phantom issue, Automo- 
tive Industries is reliably informed. 
This confirms the statement in our 
issue of Sept. 9, that “Speculation 
that Ford’s alleged unwillingness to 
submit required statistics to the 
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N.A.C.C. is also a reason for his atti- 
tude (toward the code), may be dis- 
counted 100 per cent.” 

All doubts regarding this issue 
were cleared up on Tuesday of this 
week when General Johnson released 
lists of manufacturers who have 
either supplied the N.A.C.C. with the 
required statistics or advised the 
Chamber when they would do so. The 
Ford company was on the latter list, 
the date being given as either Nov. 
6 or 7. 


NACC Meets Rail Heads’ 


On Freight Revisions 


DETROIT — Vice-presidents of 
Eastern, Western and Southern rail- 
roads met here this week with a spe- 
cial committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce to con- 
sider revisions in freight rates on 
automobile rail shipments. The 


N.A.C.C. committee is composed of 
C. R. Sharff, traffic director, Chevro- 
let, chairman; E. N. Hodges, Hup- 
mobile, J. H. Myler, Chrysler, F.. A. 
Allen, Hudson, E. H. Schremser, Lin- 
coln-Ford, and J. S. Marvin and K. A. 
Moore of the N.A.C.C. The meeting 
grew out of the adoption of built-in 
loading devices for automobiles in 
freight cars permitting shipments of 
four automobiles per car with ease 
of loading. 


Grant and Hunt to 
Work With Knudsen 


DETROIT—In the new General 
Motors set-up, it is understood that 
R. G. Grant and O. E. Hunt, both 
vice-presidents of the corporation, 
will function in advisory capacities on 
sales and engineering matters respec- 
tively to W. S. Knudsen, executive 
vice-president, and the general man- 
agers of the car divisions. This re- 
lationship will apply only to car and 
body manufacturing operations, as it 
is believed that so far as accessory 
and household appliance divisions are 
concerned, the status of Messrs. Grant 
and Hunt is unchanged. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


General business conditions 
were somewhat better in many 
sections of the country last 
week, with retail trade again 
making the best showing. There 
was a good demand for seasonal 
goods, and purchasing in the 
cotton States was better as a 
result of the marketing of the 
crop and the fact that $90,000,- 
000 of the crop reduction money 
is already in the farmers’ hands. 


Business Activity Drops 


The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany’s index of business activity 
for September stood at 69.5, as 
against 74.3 for the preceding 
month and 58.1 a year ago. The 
company’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices on Oct. 15 was 
49.0, as against 51.0 a month 
earlier and 36.5 a year earlier. 


Freight Loadings Less 


Railway freight loadings dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 21 
totaled 650,482 cars, which 
marks a decrease of 13,576 cars 
below those during the precéd- 
ing week, an increase of 8297 
cars above those a year ago, 
and a decrease of 119,191 cars 
below those two years ago. 


Chain Store Sales Up 


Chain store sales during Sep- 
tember made the best showing 
thus far during this year. The 
index of the “Chain Store Age” 
for that month stood at 85.4 as 
against 84.3 for August and 
83.2 for September, 1932. 


Power Production More 
Production of electricity by 


the electric light and power in- 
dustry of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 21 was 
5.9 per cent above that a year 
ago. The increase for the pre- 
ceding week was 7.4 per cent 
above the level in the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


Construction Improves 

Construction contracts award- 
ed in 37 eastern States during 
September, according to the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, 
amounted to $122,589,700, as 
against $127,526,700 during the 
corresponding period last year. 
The September level was almost 
16 per cent above that in the 
preceding month. For the first 
nine months of this year con- 
tract awards were $313,974,600 
below those in the corresponding 
period in 19382. 


Wholesale Prices Steady 


Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices for 
the week ended Oct. 28 stood at 
71.6, as against 71.5 the week 
before and 72.2 two weeks be- 
fore. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of 
the Federal Reserve banks for 
the week ended Oct. 25 showed 
increases of $2,000,000 in hold- 
ings of discounted bills and of 
$25,000,000 in holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. Holdings of 
bills bought in the open market 
remained unchanged. The re- 
serve ratio on Sept. 25 was 65.5 
per cent, as against 65.5 per 
cent the week before and 65.7 
per cent two weeks before. 








Campbell-Ewald Gets 
Six Advertising Awards 


DETROIT—Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany has again received two of the 
three major prizes and four of the 11 
honorable awards in outdoor advertis- 
ing at the Fourth Annual National 
Exhibition of Poster Art in Chicago. 
Also, 18 out of the 20 posters sub- 
mitted by Campbell-Ewald were 
selected by the judges from among the 
325 entries for places among the “100 
Best Posters of the Year.” 
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Campbell-Ewald’s second prize for 
1933 was awarded to the Buick poster 
which carried no car picture—merely 
a dog racing madly and presumably 
without success in the dusty wake of 
a speeding automobile. Third prize 
was gained by a poster advertising 
U. S. Rubber Gaytees. 

The four honorable mentions were 
awarded to the Pontiac poster which 
bore only the head of a wise and 
thrifty Scot; to the Oldsmobile “Skip- 
py” poster; to a poster introducing 
the new U. S. Rubber “Three Star” 
gold ball, and to the “Old Plug” post- 





er prepared for AC Spark Plug Com- 
pany in which a spavined nag was 
effectively employed as a pun illustra- 
tion for the line: “Don’t Drive Worn 
Plugs.” ; 

During the last three years Camp. 
bell-Ewald posters have taken five out 
of the nine major awards made over 
that period and 10 out of 31 honorable 
mention awards. 


N.A.C.C. Sets Export 
Day at New York Show 


Leaders from 80 Countries 
Invited—Chamber Optimistic 
on Foreign Trade Prospects 


NEW YORK—Automotive leaders 
representing more than 80 countries 
throughout the world have been in- 
vited by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce to attend a 
special International Day session to 
be held, January 8, 1934, in connec- 
tion with the New York National 
Automobile Show, according to an 
announcement by the Chamber’s Ex- 
port Committee. 

A special program of talks and 
discussions to permit the exchange of 
ideas on trade problems and experi- 
ences throughout the world is being 
arranged for the occasion. 

During the first six months of this 
year exports of American automobiles 
by members of the Chamber were 
double those for the corresponding 
period last year and this improve- 
ment was even more substantial dur- 
ing July and August, the motor or- 
ganization § reports. Prospects of 
continued improvement in the sale of 
American vehicles in foreign coun- 
tries are considered excellent, par- 
ticularly since recent visitors from 
distant lands, including Australia, 
Union of South Africa, Argentina and 
Venezuela, have reported a reviving 
interest in American automotive 
products. 


Three-Wheel Car Crash 


Kills One, Injures Two 


CHICAGO—One man was killed 
and two men seriously injured here 
on October 27, when a streamlined, 


‘three-wheel, rear-engine, front-drive 


car turned over twice. F. C. Turner, 
the ‘driver, died shortly after the ac- 
cident. The injured men are Charles 
Dollfuss, of Paris, France, and Col. 
W. F. Forbes-Sempill, of Scotland, 
both having come to this country on 
the Graf Zeppelin. 


Charles H. Russell 


AKRON—Charles H. Russell, 39, 
manager of the national accounts 
division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
truck and bus tire department, died 
suddenly in Chicago on October 25, 
following a heart attack. 
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Vesper Says Fleet 
Discounts Are Out 


Code Violation to Give 
Discount Except in the 
Case of Annual Clean-up 


ST. LOUIS—Fleet discounts are 
out. This is the official ruling on 
this controversial question, issued on 
Nov. 1, by F. W. A. Vesper, chair- 
man of the National Control Commit- 
tee of the motor vehicle retailing com- 


mittee. His interpretation is, of 
course, subject to review by NRA. 
In his interpretation, Mr. Vesper 
said: 


“Our interpretation of the code of 
the motor vehicle retailing trade, rela- 
tive to ‘fleet discounts’ is as follows: 
It will be considered a violation of 
our code for any retail dealer to sell 
new cars at a discount except as pro- 
vided under code rules for clean up 
of models being discontinued. It will 
be considered a violation of our code 
if any retail dealer is a party to a 
fleet transaction whereby he takes in 
the used cars offered in trade or as- 
sists in the delivery of the new cars 
at a discount which in any manner 
reduces the amount of his regular 
dealers retail discount as applied to 
individual retail transactions. 

“‘T feel that this interpretation 
should entirely set at rest any rumors 
that the purpose and intent of our 
code has suffered through any change. 
We have every reason to believe that 
we have the complete cooperation of 
all automobile manufacturers in this 


as well as in all other sections of our 
code.” 


Driveaway Features 
Hupp Celebration 


DETROIT—In celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., 300 distributors and dealers at- 
tended a convention held at the fac- 
tory this week and drove away over 
150 eight-cylinder cars of the current 
model. The major portion of the con- 
vention was held on Thursday and 
Friday and according to a report of 
the meeting given out today by Rufus 
S. Cole, vice-president in charge of 
sales, it was in many ways the most 
successful in the history of this or- 
ganization. 


O. B. Zimmerman Retires 


_CHICAGO—O. B. Zimmerman, as- 
Sistant to the manager of the engi- 
neering department and supervisor of 
materials and standards of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, retired on Nov. 1. Mr. Zimmer- 
man, who is an engineering graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been with the Harvester company 
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since 1911, except for a period during 
the World War when he served in the 
Engineer Corps of the U. S. Army. 
He had previously been connected 
with a number of other manufactur- 
ing corporations, principally in the 
implement and tractor fields, and had 
taught at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Pittsburgh Section 
to Hear Johansson 


PITTSBURGH—C. E. Johansson of 
C. E. Johansson, Inc., of Detroit and 
Sweden, and inventor of the Jo- 
hansson gages, will discuss ‘‘Measur- 
ing a Millionth of an Inch” at the 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Section of 
the S. A. E. on Nov. 6 at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club. Dr. Frank Jor- 
dan, director of the observatory of 
the University of Pittsburgh, will 
speak on the relation of accurate 
measurements to scientific research, 
while Murray Fahnestock will dis- 
cuss the relation of accurate measure- 
ments to mass production in industry. 


Parker Earns $180,324 


DETROIT—Parker Rust Proof 
Company has reported for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1933, net profit of 
$180,324 after charges and estimated 
Federal taxes, compared with net 
profit of $181,601 in the preceding 
quarter and net profit of $1,719 in 
the third quarter 1932. Net profit for 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1933, was 
$417,813 after above charges, com- 
pared with net profit of $200,220 in 
the first nine months of last year. 
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"Met" Section Announces 
Revised Meeting Schedule 


Trans-Atlantic Air Service 
to Be Subject in November 


NEW YORK—tTrans-Atlantic Air 
Service will be the subject at the 
November meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan section of the S.A.E., scheduled 
for Nov. 16 at 40 East 41st St. Clar- 
ence Chamberlin will preside. 

The program for subsequent meet- 
ings also has been revised and now 
stands as follows: 


November 16, subject, Trans-Atlantic 
Air Service; speakers to be announced; 
chairman, Clarence Chamberlin. 

December 14, subject, Automobile Con- 
trol and the Transmission Problem; speak- 
er, E. S. Hall; chairman, Carl F. Scott. 

January 23, subject, What I Don't 
Know About Motor Boats; speaker, Wil- 
liam B. Stout, chairman, W. E. John. 

February 15, subject, Motor Vehicle 
Maintenance; speaker, W. J. Cumming; 
chairman, F. K. Glynn. 

March 1, Motor-Boat Activity Meeting; 
probable subject, Reduction Gears; speak- 
er to be announced; chairman, Julius 
Kuttner. 

March 15, subject, Spark-Ignition Fuel- 
Oil Engines; speakers will include F. H. 
Dutcher, who will give a brief summary 
of types, and two engineers who will de- 
scribe specific types; chairman, Joseph A. 
Anglada. 

April 19, subject, Trends and Future De- 
velopments in Truck Design; speaker to 
be announced later; Chairman, M. C. 
Horine. 

May 2, Aircraft Activity Meeting; sub- 
ject and speaker to be announced later. 

May 17, meeting to be preceded by in- 
spection and informal tests of latest 
American cars; subject, A Critical Study 
of Car Design; speaker, Austin M. Wolf; 
chairman, Herbert Chase. 


Steel and Tubes Changes 


CLEVELAND—Steel and Tubes, 
Inc., of this city, has transferred A. 
V. Grove from the Cleveland to the 
Chicago office in the sales department. 
R. E. Doyle and J. F. Keeler are now 
respectively sales correspondent and 
sales engineer in the Cleveland office. 





Passenger Car Production by Wholesale 
Price Classes 


(U. S. and Canada) 
Nine Months 1933 and 1932 Compared 











Per Cent Per Cent of Total 

1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 

Under $500 ......... 1,187,950 655,732 +81.0 82.1 64.8 
eS re 200,726 236,075 —15.1 13.8 23.3 
yey jl ae 27,147 69,561 —61.1 1.9 6.9 
S2001-31500 2.6.05 14,982 33,128 —54.8 1.0 3.3 
$1501-$2000 ........ 8,510 7,403 +15.0 0.6 0.7 
$2001-$3000 ........ 6,908 7,737 —10.6 0.5 0.8 
$3000 and over ...... 1,536 2,194 — 30.0 0.1 0.2 
TE vse Kan wes 1,447,759 1,011,830 + 43.0 100.0 100.0 


Truck Production by Capacities 
(U. S. and Canada) 








Per Cent Per Cent of Total 

1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 

Under 1% tons ..... 261,680 181,921 + 44.0 92.9 92.4 

ee BO 16,567 10,396 + 59.0 5.9 5.3 

3% tons and over.... 2,526 3,537 — 28.5 0.9 1.8 
Ambulances, fire, buses, 

ee eee a 924 932 —1.0 0.3 0.5 

Ree 281,697 196,786 + 43.0 100.0 100.0 
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Factories May Sell 
Fleet Users Direct 


Definite Plans Await 
NRA Discount Ruling 


DETROIT—Until an official ruling 
on fleet discount is had from NRA it 
does not appear likely that the car 
makers will come to any decision on 
the handling of national account and 
fleet sales, on which dealers are no 
longer allowed to give a discount, if 
the ruling of F. W. A. Vesper, chair- 
man of the dealer’s National Control 
Committee, is upheld. 

It is understood, however, that lead- 
ing producers are cooperating in ef- 
forts to work out a plan of action. 
Factory opinions generally are that 
fleet owners are entitled to discounts, 
but they hesitate to adopt the policy 
of direct shipment from factory to 
fleet operators, since that practice 
would involve valuation and disposal 
of trade-in. The question of who 
would be responsible for service also 
would have to be answered. 

Unless dealers’ code is amended or 
interpreted to permit fleet discounts, 
however, it is more than probable that 


factories will take a more active part 
in merchandising and selling directly 
to fleet operators. A particularly in- 
teresting point arises as a result of 
reported inclusion in the code of trade 
practices being formulated by the 
truck manufacturers, of clauses per- 
mitting discounts to fleet operators on 
trucks above three-quarter ton and. 
parts for same. Such trucks, of 
course, are not covered by the dealer 
code. 


Coyle Appoints Ivey 


Chevrolet Comptroller 


DETROIT—E. W. Ivey, formerly 
divisional comptroller, has been 
named general auditor, Chevrolet, suc- 
ceeding M. E. Coyle, recently ap- 
pointed general manager. A. E. 
Jacobson, formerly resident comptrol- 
ler of Flint operations of Chevrolet, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Ivey. 
F. J. Limback, formerly resident 
comptroller at Tarrytown, succeeds 
Mr. Jacobson at Flint, and L. W. 
Johnson succeeds Henry L. Clark, for- 
merly assistant to Mr. Coyle. Mr. 
Clark has been transferred to 
Knudsen’s staff. 





Government Bars Ford Bids; Company Says Johnson 
Talks Like Dictator and Supreme Court Combined 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Ad- 
ministration’s ruling early this week 
that Ford bids were barred on gov- 
ernment contracts and General John- 
son’s comments thereon in a subse- 
quent press conference, at which he 
apparently expressed himself rather 
vigorously, drew a sharp and prompt 
retort from the Ford Motor Co. in 
which it charged the General with 
talking like a dictator and the Su- 
preme Court combined. 

The issue was precipitated by the 
low bid of a Ford dealer on 1000 
trucks for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The Administration ruled 
that, even though a manufacturer 
abides by the code for his industry, 
unless he subscribes to it or the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement, he 
is not eligible for Government con- 
tracts. This will be the Government’s 
policy barring an adverse opinion by 
the Attorney General or Comptroller 
McCarl. 

The ruling means that no Ford 
products will be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment so long as the Ford Motor 
Co. is not a subscriber to the auto- 
mobile code or to the P. R. A. despite 
the fact that no charges of code viola- 
tion have been filed against Ford. 
Moreover, General Johnson has indi- 
cated bids will not be accepted on 
Ford products from Ford dealers who 
fly the Blue Eagle, saying “a great 
big billion-dollar manufacturer cannot 
hide behind a $10,000 company.” 

In back of the ruling, General John- 
son said, was a public statement by 
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Mr. Ford that he was not in sympathy 
with code and that Mr. Edsel Ford 
had told him that they would not put 
collective bargaining into effect. 

Questioned regarding a report that 
the National Labor Board was of the 
opinion that Ford was going to bar- 
gain collectively in settlement of the 
Edgewater and Chester strike, the 
General said he was not familiar with 
developments. He also said in re- 
sponse to questions that failure on the 
part of Ford to file statistics required 
by the code would constitute a viola- 
tion. 

The Ford statement follows: 


“The Ford Motor Co. has not made any 
Government bids. If bids have been made 
by Ford dealers it is because Government 
Departments insist on its being done. 
They have used our products before. Their 
specifications fit it and besides, the prices 
usually are very easy on the department’s 
budget. There is no money in Government 
bids unless some form of favoritism is 
practiced, such as is now possible under 
the NRA 

“The situation at Washington, which 
has so greatly excited Mr. Johnson, is a 
simple one. A Ford dealer, who is a 
citizen of Washington, entered his bid at 
the request of Government men. His bid 
was something like $200,000 lower than 
the others. 

“Johnson now proposes to charge the 
American taxpayer a higher price in order 
to give Government business to a concern 
that pays lower wages than the Ford 
Motor Co. does. More money out of the 
taxpayers’ pocket, less money in the work- 
ingman’s pocket—that is the way it will 
work. 

‘To cover his action, Johnson makes the 
false charge that the Ford Motor Co. has 
not complied with the law. We have done 
so in every respect. Signing a code is not 
in the law. Flying the Blue Eagle is not 
in the law. Johnson’s daily expression of 
opinion is not law. 

“The Ford Motor Co. observes the law 
and exceeds it in all its real Recovery 


features. Our product is composed of ma. 
terials produced by industry that observes 
the law. Johnson now says that a prod. 
uct which 5,300 NRA industries help to 
fabricate out of material produced under 
NRA conditions shall not be sold in this 
country because it carries the name Ford 
a name which stands for better conditions 
than NRA has dared to stand for. 

“Johnson is not boycotting us. He ig 
boycotting 5300 American manufacturers 
who co-operate with Johnson. 

“It would make no difference if the Forg 
Motor Co. signed a code. This company 
would be under attack by the enemies 
of independent business just the same, 

“Not only has Johnson attempted g 
grave injustice upon a law-abiding Ameri- 
can industry, he has also assumed to talk 
like a dictator and the Supreme Court 
combined. 

“Failing to induce the American people 
to demean themselves by boycotting de. 
cent industry, he seems to have hopes of 
better success with the Government, 
Naturally, we are willing to let him go ag 
far as he can. 

“‘As to Johnson’s statement concerning 
our attitude toward collective bargaining, 
we have a record of 30 years on the wage 
question and fair conditions. 

“We have not had to bargain against 
our men in all that time. We have always 
bargained for them. We doubt that John- 
son will be able to change that situation, 
It is too profitable for our men. They have 
always been paid more than any profes- 
sional bargainer would ever have the 
nerve to ask.”’ 


Ralston Names New 
Olds Selling Staff 


Statement Confirms Belief 
That Each GM Division |s 
to Have Own Field Force 

LANSING, MICH.—‘We are start- 
ing at once to build up a strong 
regional and zone sales organization,” 
D. E. Ralston, new Olds sales man- 
ager, said this week, in announcing 
the personnel of his factory sales 
staff. Although it has been assumed 
that the break-up of BOP meant that 
each division would again have its 
own field sales organization, Mr. Rals- 
ton’s statement is the first confirma- 
tion of that assumption. 

Mr. Ralston has appointed H. A. 
Trevellyan assistant general sales 
manager and R. M. W. Shaw, for- 
merly Olds sales manager in the BOP 
set-up, supervisor of advertising and 
sales promotion. Other department 
heads announced are: V. C. Havens, 
advertising manager; George R. 
Browder, attached to Mr. Ralston’s 
staff; W. H. Loudon, office manager; 
R. E. Griffin, manager car distribu- 
tion; J. J. Dobbs, service manager; A. 
R. Boscow, parts merchandising man- 
ager; E. N. Lord, budget supervisor; 
Pat O’Connor, manager business man- 
agement department. They have es- 
tablished their headquarters at Olds 
Motor Works in Lansing and hence- 
forth will operate in that city. 


Trico Increases Profit 


NEW YORK—Nine months’ earn- 
ings of Trico Products amounted t 
$929,899 after all charges against 
$744,756 in the same period last year. 
In the September quarter, earnings 
were $391,125 against $368,016 in the 
preceding quarter and $144,152 in the 
third quarter of last year. 
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AutomotiveServicelndustriesShowDraws 


RecordWholesaler Attendanceto Chicago 


Anderson and Rogers Are New Presidents of NSPA 
and MEMA Respectively — Code Administration 
and Problems Feature Pre-Show Annual Conventions 


CHICAGO—Probably the largest 
gathering of automotive wholésalers 
and manufacturers that ever partici- 
pated in a national exposition of the 
industry is attending the Automotive 
Service Industries Show now in 
progress at the Merchandise Mart. 

Progress thus far in the develop- 
ment of the industry’s codes has been 
largely responsible for the great out- 
pouring of jobbers. With their con- 
ventions behind them, and with con- 
fidence in their ability to obtain rea- 
sonable profit through their merchan- 
dising activities, they are contacting 
manufacturers in the show with an 
enthusiasm that is reminiscent of the 
earlier shows of this industry. Sales 
meetings of manufacturer groups 
coincident with the opening of the 
show, reveals considerable optimism 
and greater than usual aggressiveness 
in 1934 merchandising plans. 

It is expected that more than 3000 
wholesalers will have passed through 
the turnstiles before the Automotive 
Service Industries Show closes on 
Nov. 3. 

The conventions of the three par- 
ticipating associations were featured 
by large attendances and interesting 
discussions. The board of directors 
of the Motor and Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association turned down the 
proposed merger with the Automotive 
Parts and Equipment Manufacturers, 
and their action was unanimously ap- 
proved by the membership. Mason 
T. Rogers, Multibestos, was elected 
M. E. M.. A. president; F. C. Bahr, 
Arrow-Head, vice-president; C. P. 
Brewster, K-D Mfg., secretary, and 
C. H. Burr, SKF, treasurer. Direc- 
tors elected were C. F. Conn, Trico; 
J. A. Tumbler, Tumbler; G. W. 
Sherin, DuPont; F. C. Bahr, Arrow- 
Head, and C. P. Brewster, K-D Mfg. 

Code provisions and administration, 
manufacturer product group codes, 
the 1934 trade show, merchandising 
plans, the oil code and the associa- 
tion’s 14-point program were featured 
at the meeting of the Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Association. 

The National Standard Parts As- 
sociation elected Oscar M. Anderson, 
Northern Automotive Supply Co., Bay 
City, Mich., president for the coming 
year, and Dave W. Rodgers, Federal- 
Mogul, senior vice-president. Aime 
Pouliot, National Bushing and Parts 
Co., Minneapolis, was also elected 
vice-president. Directors elected in- 
cluded W. H. Richardson, Timken Rol- 
ler Bearing; L. G. Matthews, Sealed 
Power; Fred H. Durham, Bonney; H. 
Phelps, Phelps-Roberts Co.; E. B. 
Conn, Central Electric; Verne C. Hos- 
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sellman, Siefert-Hossellman, and R. 
M. Allison, Warner Gear. 

Among the speakers on the N. S. 
P. A. program were President Han- 
cock, O. B. Gault, William Ellery 
Sweet, representing NRA, A. R. 
Sandt, L. H. Phelps, C. C. Carlton, 
W. C. Bulette, F. C. Bahr, V. C. Hos- 
sellman, Aime Pouliot and A. C. 
Drefs. 


Attack "'Coercion'' Clause 
In Wholesale Auto Code 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Car manu- 
facturer distribution of parts and 
equipment will be subject to code of 
the wholesale automotive trade, as 
originally provided in that document, 
it is being predicted here. One of the 
main points still at issue is the trade 
practice rule which says: “The prac- 
tice of coercion in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of automotive products in 
any form whatsoever or through the 
instrumentality of any devices what- 
soever is unfair competition.” It is 
understood that the car makers de- 
sire a clear definition of the word 
“coercion” so that it will not be in- 
terpreted as referring to factory- 
dealer contractual relations requiring 
dealer to handle genuine parts. 


Approval Date on APEM 
Code Still Uncertain 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although 
the President’s merit clause letter to 
General Johnson is believed to have 
removed the last barrier blocking the 
approval of the code for the automo- 
tive parts and equipment industry, 
it is still uncertain as to when the 
code would go to Mr. Roosevelt for 
final O. K. Nor could any conjecture 
be obtained at NRA headquarters as 
to when approval might be expected. 


Chevrolet to Reopen 


Janesville, Wis., Plant 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Janes- 
ville plants of Chevrolet and Fisher 
Body, closed in September, 1932, are 
to be reopened shortly, according to 
word received by city officials. The 
exact date of the resumption of as- 
sembling operations has not been an- 
nounced, but presumably it will be 
about Nov. 15, following the close of 
the Century of Progress at Chicago. 
The Chevrolet assembly line operated 
in General Motors building at the 
fair has been manned almost exclu- 
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sively by a picked crew of 150 men 
who were employed in the Janesville 
plants. Ellery L. Wright, general 
manager at Janesville, and in charge 
of the world’s fair line since it opened 
late in May, will return to Janesville 
in his former capacity, it was stated. 
He will, however, continue also in 
supervision of the commercial body 
activities at Indianapolis, which he 
has been handling in connection with 


‘his duties at the world’s fair. 


Stewart-Warner Near Break 


Even in Third Quarter 


CHICAGO — Stewart - Warner re- 
ports the best showing in several 
years, practically breaking even for 
the three months ended Sept. 30, 
Joseph E. Otis, executive vice-presi- 
dent announces. Net loss for the third 
quarter, after all charges including 
patent and development expense and 
depreciation, was only $14,064. 

Previously such charges had been 
made against surplus, but earnings 
for this year have been adjusted to 
the new accounting methods. On the 
new basis, the net loss for the third 
quarter of 1932 was $660,161; for the 
first quarter of this year, $775,005; 
and for the second quarter, $268,824. 
For the nine months ended Sept. 30 
the net loss was $1,057,893 compared 
with loss of $1,684,094 for the cor- 
responding period of 1932, figured on 
a comparable basis. 

The directors at their meeting last 
week created the office of controller 
and elected E. H. Farrell to the posi- 
tion. He had formerly been in charge 
of factory accounting. 


Hayes Body Reports 


DETROIT—Hayes Body Corp. sus- 
tained a net loss after charges of 
$75,322 in the September quarter, as 
compared with losses of $99,926 in the 
previous quarter and of $86,386 in 
the corresponding 1932 quarter. The 
nine months loss is reported at $273,- 
443 against $269,713 last year. 


Ford Sells Cambridge Plant 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Ford Mo- 
tor Co. has sold its plant here to R. H. 
White & Co., Filene subsidiary, who 
will use it as a warehouse and store. 
The purchase price is reported at 
$500,000. In recent years, the plant 
has been used only for Lincoln ser- 
vice. 


Monroe Names Boor 
As Chief Engineer 


MONROE, MICH.—Captain Arthur 
Boor has recently become connected 
with the Monroe Auto Equipment 
Company in the position of chief en- 
gineer. 
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Campaign to Popularize 
Less Viscous Oils 


(Continued from page 561) 


as its name implies, is a paper deal- 
ing with the solution of many cur- 
rent and new problems of motor 
vehicle operation by the application 
of air power and control. S. John- 
son, Jr., of Bendix-Westinghouse, 
gives not only an outline of the 
new equipment but discusses in de- 
tail the improvements which have 
been made in current Westinghouse 
brake mechanism. 

Of the new applications, Mr. 
Johnson takes up air steering de- 
signed to facilitate the handling of 
motor trucks following the current 
trend to increase the load on the 
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front end. Another improvement 
is the use of an air-operated clutch 
to reduce fatigue of the operator 
in handling heavy-duty equipment 
and to take care of midship and 
rear-mounted transmission and 
clutch assemblies. 

Another development is an air- 
operated gear shift, Fig. 1, for rear 
and midship transmission mount- 
ings. It is not automatic in opera- 
tion, the gear shifting being ac- 
complished in the conventional man- 
ner by the operator. This type of 
control is not yet in production but 
should be released soon. 


Campbell, Wyant Report 


CHICAGO—Campbell, Wyant & 
Cannon Foundry Company earned 
$79,939 in the first nine months after 
charges. The third quarter profit was 
$61,350. 


Michigan Sales Beat 
August by 31% 


DETROIT—With Wayne County 
registration for September showing a 
decline of 37 per cent from August 
total, a 170 per cent increase in sales 
in the state outside of Metropolitan 
Detroit resulted in September totals 
for Michigan exceeding August by 
31 per cent. Relative standings of 
companies remain virtually unchanged 
with Chevrolet a little closer to first 
place. Total registrations were 11,948, 
representing an increase of 244 per 
cent over September last year. 

Commercial car registrations for 
September more than doubled the 
August figures with 1865 as against 
915 and 564 in September last year. 
Again this increase was obtained in 
spite of a decline from last month in 
Wayne County registrations. Chevro- 
let took first place again in commer- 
cial registrations with almost twice 
Ford sales. 
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Official Used Car 
Guides Ready Soon 


Separate Editions for 20 
Selling Areas—Subscription 
to Include Policing Costs 


ST. LOUIS—Announcement of the 
publication date of the first issue of 
the Official Used Car Guide for use 
in connection with the code of the 
motor vehicle retailing trade will be 
made shortly, according to F. W. A. 
Vesper, chairman of the National 
Control Committee. It will be put 
out monthly in 20 editions, one edition 
for each of the trading areas into 
which the country has been divided. 

The first edition, it is expected, will 
be based on 300,000 sales reports 
which are now being received from 
dealers in all parts of the country in 
response to requests sent out from 
NADA headquarters. The book will 
be pocket size and will contain about 
300 pages. In addition to sales aver- 
ages, it will carry complete identifica- 
tion and specification data on all 
makes of cars back to 1927. It will 
also carry similar data on trucks and 
commercial vehicles up to % tons. 
Weights and factory f.o.b. prices are 
another feature. 

To take care of cars of vintage 
earlier than 1927, official rules cover- 
ing allowances on these old-timers 
will be provided in the guide. Where 
insufficient data are available to per- 
mit averaging, prices will be set by 
dealers as provided in the code and 


such prices will be shown in bold face 
type. 

The cost of compiling and distribut- 
ing the guide, as well as certain ex- 
penses necessary in administering and 
policing the code, will be borne by all 
dealers. Rather than attempt the 
costly process of collecting the neces- 
sary funds by direct assessment, it 
has been suggested that the assess- 
ment be consolidated with the sub- 
scription price for the guide to make 
a combination charge to cover both 
services. This charge would include 
membership in NADA and 12 issues 
of the used car guide. 

A meeting of NADA field men was 
held here on October 21 and, under 
the supervision of Jack Frost who 
has charge of the used car guide, they 
were given an intensive course of 
training in code procedure. These 
representatives will cooperate with 
local association officials and emer- 
gency, state and local advisory com- 
mittees in the upbuilding of NADA, 
in the correlation of code activities, 
and in the compilation and distribu- 
tion of the Used Car Guides. Mr. 
Frost, it will be recalled, was formerly 
in charge of the Ford-sponsored Uni- 
sales Co. 


It's Commodore 
Kettering Now 


DETROIT—C. F. Kettering was 
elected Commodore of the Detroit 
Yacht Club at the annual meeting 
held October 30. He succeeds L. F. R. 
Bellows. 
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Germans Cancel Tire 
Price Control Plan 


Fleet Sales and Price 
Slashing Responsible 


Dissatisfaction with the existing 
trade agreement in the German auto- 
mobile tire industry has resulted in its 
cancellation, according to advices from 
Consul Sydney B. Redecker, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. 


This agreement established at the 
beginning of the current year between 
manufacturers and dealers to regulate 
the German trade in automotive tires 
is generally admitted to have failed to 
achieve its purpose of satisfactory 
regulation, the report states. 


One cause of serious complaint is 
the reported excessively low prices 
granted directly by manufacturers to 
very large buyers, such as automobile 
manufacturers and concerns operat- 
ing numbers of vehicles. Tire pro- 
ducers have been so eager to keep up 
production to the maximum that in 
order to secure these large contracts 
they have cut their prices to levels 
allowing scant profit above production 
costs. In spite of strict regulation, 
considerable price-cutting also has 
taken place among the dealer trade. 


The whole matter of new reorgani- 
zation of the entire tire trade has been 
presented to the Ministry of Economy 
for study and it is believed that there 
will be a new agreement in the fall. 





Exports and Imports of the Automotive Industry For 


September and Nine Months Ended September, 1933-32 


Automobiles, parts and accessories.......... 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total) 
Under one ton 
ek A eee rere ere 
Over 1! tons to 2!/2 tons 
Over 2! tons 


PASSENGER CARS 


Passenger cars and chassis.................. 
Low price range $850 inclusive............... 
Medium price range over $850 to $1,200 
$1,200 to $2,000 
Over $2,000 


PARTS, etc. 
Parts, except engines and tires 
Automobile unit assemblies.................. 
Automobile parts for replacement, (n.e.s.)... 
Automobile accessories ................2+0005 
Automobile service appliances............... 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft....... 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires.. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Stationary and Portable: 

Diese} and Semi-Diesel ...........ccesees 
Other stationary and portable: 

Not over 10 hp 

Over 10 hp 
Engines for: 

Motor trucks and buses 

Passenger cars 

vt, EERE eer ee ee re 

Accessories and parts (carburetors) 


IMPORTS 


Automobile and chassis (dutiable)........... 
Other vehicles and parts for them (dutiable) 


ee 
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September Nine Months Ended September 
1933 1932 1933 1932 

Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
oie $8,282,911 ee $5,357,164 aE $65,389,234 aan $61,820,437 
4,614 2,062,938 2,592 1,102,055 28,313 12,569,485 18,726 8,567,712 
590 169,278 168 44,0 3,256 33,750 1,892 504,805 
3,486 1,344,189 2,228 869,609 21,470 8,026,072 14,778 5,857,544 
412 348,671 163 150,202 2,689 2,158,722 1,524 1,266,104 
116 197,355 33 38,206 704 1,343,884 532 939,259 
6,330 3,074,333 3,053 1,585,717 52,021 25,263,491 35,190 20,270,626 
5,926 2,617,583 2,734 1,273,494 48,359 21,122,111 29,967 14,346,753 
189 185,230 139 126,870 2,066 1,995,282 2,941 2,796,110 

89 141,508 74 98,313 877 1,318,026 1,119 1,476,1 
30 79,854 23 58,106 243 636,086 542 1,413,721 
1,304,281 841,664 14,088,820 17,179,456 
1,300,656 1,009,029 8,740,351 10,024,688 
139,208 100,062 1,199,276 : 1,141,015 
stated 105,396 pieee 81,787 pleiails 701,082 acaan 1,214,779 
23 379,972 49 936,010 325 4,580,527 155 1,930,599 
cee 221,442 ke i © “tuceat oath 1,610,125 (ick, ~~ b beaane 
6 8,932 5 5,318 24 69,425 31 132,652 
416 25,834 250 17,812 2,304 149,278 3,149 196,768 
159 49,685 46 16,317 619 248,114 561 289,721 
177 17,108 18 1,455 1,647 208,125 1,565 249,886 
2,031 110,482 778 50,837 17,663 1,076,614 18,223 1,385,620 
611 114,333 30 144,562 2,076 932,307 1,110 820,405 
75,455 175,526 wine 714,229 Row 884,654 
32 35,755 46 18,731 359 199,444 350 192,191 
ieee 14,420 sds 863 mei 87,189 Foy. 39,957 
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Association Merger 
Plans Fail 


(Continued from page 562) 


Association at its convention definitely 
turned down the A. P. E. M. merger, 
thus clarifying somewhat the general 
merger picture. 

C. C. Carlton, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the A. P. E. M., courageously 
sought to cut through association 
politics and ambitions, and obtain 
solidarity in future progress under 
NRA code operation in a stirring ad- 
dress before the manufacturers divi- 
sion of the N. S. P. A. Carlton out- 
lined the rough road to satisfactory 
code accomplishments along which the 
A. P. E. M. code committee traveled 
meeting opposition from not only the 
labor and consumer boards at Wash- 
ington, but from the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce which, 
he said, sought to include the supply 
manufacturers under their code. He 
stated that the equipment manufac- 
turers actually put back to work all of 
the men normally employed in this in- 
dustry by Oct. 1 and said that the 
employment was greatest in the parts 
and equipment industry on that date 
since 1930, with the exception of one 
month. 

Carlton admitted that he was a 
“rotten politician” and appealed for 
a business viewpoint in approaching 
the great task of administering the 
parts and equipment industry code. 

The smoldering discontent of some 
of the smaller manufacturers at what 
appeared to them to be domination of 
A. P. E. M. code activities by the 
large original equipment manufac- 
turers in the group, flared up at the 
close of Mr. Carlton’s speech, fanned 
by the oratory of C. M. Burgess of 
The Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co. of 
Geneva, III. 

“Where do we fit in?” he demanded. 
He asked to know why the N. S. 
P. A. did not represent its manu- 
facturers adequately in the A. P. 
E. M. code authority. Carlton offered 
the resignations of himself and other 
members of the committee in favor 
of Mr. Burgess or any other manu- 
facturer who felt they could do the 
job more satisfactorily. The opposi- 
tion was short-lived as Carlton found 
it possible to explain satisfactorily the 
general code authority set-up through 
the A. P. E. M. board of directors 
and Cariton was given a tremendous 
ovation at the close of his address. 


Handy Governor Absorbs 
Handy Cleaner Corp. 


DETROIT — The Handy Governor 
Corporation of Detroit has taken over 
all assets and responsibilities of its 
subsidiary, the Handy Cleaner Corpo- 
ration. The two corporations will 
henceforward be operated as _ one. 
Consolidation effects certain economies 
in various details of business opera- 
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tion. It does not affect manufactur- 
ing operations or relationships with 
the many companies whom Handy 
serves as source of supply in govern- 
ors, oil filters, air cleaners and other 
automotive equipment. 


G.M. to Continue Joint 


Parts Warehousing Plan 


DETROIT—While no official state- 
ment is available as yet from General 
Motors, it appears likely that the con- 
solidated warehousing of parts for 
Buick, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and 
Pontiac will be continued under the 
new set-up. Parts distribution and 
merchandising, however, have been 
returned to the individual units. Some 
coordination no doubt will exist be- 
tween the various divisions due to 
dual dealerships. 


Clark in the Black 


BUCHANAN, MICH.—Net earn- 
ings after charges of $52,937, are re- 
ported for the September quarter by 
the Clark Equipment Co. This com- 
pares with losses of $11,982 in the 
preceding quarter and of $167,687 in 
the corresponding 1932 quarter. For 
the first nine months, the deficit was 
$95,614 against $512,657 loss last 
year. 


Stutz Loses $383,36| 
INDIANAPOLIS—For the period 
Nov. 1, 1932, to July 15, 1933, Stutz 


reports net loss after charges of 
$383,361. 


Houdaille Reports Net 
Earnings of $108,664 


DETROIT — Houdaille - Hershey 
Corp. and subsidiaries has reported 
consolidated net profit of $108,664 
after charges, depreciation, interest, 
etc., for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1933, 
This compares with a net profit of 
$185,798 in the preceding quarter and 
net loss of $136,127 in the third quar- 
ter of last year. Net profit for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 was $76,- 
027 after above charges against a 
net loss of $296,114 in the first nine 
months of 1932. Net current assets 
as of Sept. 30 were $2,949,152, of 
which $1,990,538 was cash and gov- 
ernment securities. 


Franz W. Cook 


DETROIT—Franz W. Cook, 35 
years old, an engineer for the Carter 
Carburetor Corp. of St. Louis, was 
killed in an auto accident in Russel- 
sheim, Germany, where he had been 
assigned on an experimental matter. 
He left Detroit Oct. 10 and was to 
remain in Germany from four to six 
months. 


Auto-Lite Profits Rise 


TOLEDO—Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
reports net earnings after usual 
charges of $534,223 in the third quar- 
ter of 1933 as compared with $245,- 
610 for the preceding quarter, and 
$360,205 for the corresponding quar- 
ter last year. Net profit for nine 
months was $850,235 as compared 
with $1,458,719 in the same period 
last year. 














CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 
English Truck Show, Olympia...Nov. 2-11 
English Motorcycle & Cycle Show, 
Sener Nov. 25-Dec. 2 
New York, Automobile Show....Jan. 6-13 
Los Angeles, Automobile Show..Jan. 6-14 
Toronto, Ont., Automobile Show, 
Jan. 13-20 
Milwaukee, Wis., Automobile Show, 
Jan. 13-20 
Newark, N. J., Automobile Show, 
Jan. 13-20 
Cleveland, Ohio, Automobile Show, 
Jan. 13-20 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Automobile Show, 
Jan. 14-20 
Philadelphia, Pa., Automobile Show, 
Jan. 


15-20 
Detroit, Mich., Automobile Show, 

Jan. 20-27 
Hartford, Conn., Automobile Show, 

Jan. 20-27 
Baltimore, Md., Automobile Show, 

Jan. 20-27 


Chicago Automobile Show, Jan. 27-Feb. 3 


Rapid City, S. D., Automobile Show 


Feb. 7-10 
Springfield, Ill., Automobile Show, 
salting Feb. 8-10 
Black Hills, S. D., Automobile Show 
Feb. 15-17 
Evansville, Ind., Automobile Show, 
Feb. 20-24 
Denver, Colo., Automobile Show 
Feb. 20-28 


CONVENTIONS 


International Power & Engineering 
Conference, New York City...Dec. 3-8 


MEETINGS 


Commercial Motor and Transport 
Vehicle Exhibition, London, Eng- 
BE abc dnanceacasonesanecsus Nov. 2-11 

Natl. Automobile Dealers Assoc. Meet- 
ing, Mow Tork Cay .0.6sccccece Jan. 8 

Rubber Assoc. Meeting and Ban- 
euet. Maw TOPE ..sscccce ese cis Jan. 8 


S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York...Jan. 8 

Motorcycle & Allied Trades Assoc. 
Annual Meeting, New York...Jan. 10 

S.A.E. Annual Meeting, Detroit.Jan. 22-25 
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